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THE DUTCH FAMILY. 


Marta Von Vecurt was a healthy little Dutch 
girl, with a short roly-poly figure and a very kind 
heart. Her father was rich. During the sum- 
mer season, he lived in a beautiful country house, 
not far from Amsterdam. A large canal flowed 
directly in front of the dwelling, and gardens, 
ornamented with statues and temples, extended 
even to the water’s edge. In summer it was a 
great source of enjoyment to Maria and her 
brother to watch the canal boats (or treckscuits, 
as they are called by the Dutch) drawn over the 
smooth waters, by horses on a slow and measured 
trot. In winter, it would have done your heart 
good to see Maria and her little neighbors skating 
on the canal, sometimes darting forward straight 
as an arrow, then gliding about, and crossing 
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each other’s path, like a company of yellow but- 
terflies dancing in the air. Maria was a very 
swift skater. She often said she could go to 
Amsterdam and buy a French doll, and back 
again, before mother would miss her, if mother 
would only allow it. One day, when she was 
skating in front of the house, her cheeks all of a 
glow, and her eyes as bright as diamonds, she 
grew so merry, and dodged about so quick, that 
she ran against a little girl, and knocked her 
down flat on the ice. Maria stopped in an in- 
stant; for though she was something of a romp, 
she was a very gentle, loving child. ‘ Have I 
hurt you?’ said she kindly, as she helped the 
little girl to stand on her feet. ‘‘ Oh dear! I see 
ten thousand stars coming and going all the time 
—and my head achesso!” replied the poor child. 
Maria was afraid she had hurt her little neighbor 
very much ; and she begged her brother to run and 
bring their large red sled down to the canal to 
carry Lotte Van Tromp to the house. Madame 
Von Vecht washed her head with camphorated 
spirit, and gave her some warm supper, and she 
soon began to feel better. Then Maria wanted her 
to go and see her library, and her museum, and 
a wonderful pretty little set of china, which a sea- 
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captain, one of her father’s friends, had given 
her. 


Lotte was very bashful; for she had never 
been in such a handsome house before, and in 
the simplicity of her heart, she thought the king’s 
palace could not be half so grand. When she 
crossed the floor to go with Maria, she saw her 
whole length figure reflected in the pier-glass ; 
and she stopped and looked round—for she 
thought another little girl was in the room, with 
just such a short petticoat, close jerkin, and 
green cap as her own; and she did not know 
what to make of it, when she saw that the little 
girl stopped too, and looked directly at her. — 
Maria looked at her mother and smiled; and 
then she led Lotte up to the great glass, and told 
her it was her own figure that she had seen. 
Lotte was very much surprised at this, for at home 
she had never seen a mirror bigger than a com- 
mon-sized slate. 

The little girls went into the play-room and 
had a very good time together ; and when Lotte 
said it was time to go home, Maria begged per- 
mission to go with her. At the farm-house, 
Maria saw a great many things that were as new 
to her, as the pier-glass had been to her young 
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visitor. ‘The shelves and wooden ware were as 
white as the drifted snow, and the pewter plates 
shone like so many mirrors. In the barn there 
were cows and sheep, and one beautiful little 
white goat, which Lotte milked with her own 
hands. Maria returned, very much pleased with 
her visit; and from that time, the two little girls 
became great friends. Maria lent Lotte her 
books, and taught her to net purses; and Lotte 
showed her how to braid straw, and weave very 
pretty, substantial baskets. 

The winter passed away very happily; and 
when summer came, it brought new pleasures. 
Maria had nosisters, and this made her more at- 
tached to her little neighbor. Two or three 
times a week, she would take her younger brother 
by the hand and lead him to the farm-house, 
while their knowing little dog Frisk, would run 
jumping and capering before them. Frisk was a 
merry, mischievous dog. He always made di- 
rectly for the barn yard, where he frightened the 
poultry, and set the geese and hens cackling. — 
There was a little Bantam hen among them, 
who was very fierce, and she would sometimes 
step up to Frisk and offer to fight with him. 
This made Frederic Von Vecht laugh. The 
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Bantam hen had feathers growing quite down 
to her feet; and when he saw her march up to 
the dog, he called out, ‘See, Maria! why 
don’t she have her stockings tied up?” But 
Maria thought the funniest sight of all was a 
churn turned by a large dog, who walked round 
and round, as industriously as if he expected 
nine-pence an hour for his work. Little Frisk 
tried to tease this great fellow by barking at 
him. For some time the great dog attended 
very quietly to his business, and treated the 
little malapert puppy as if he were not worth 
minding ; but when Frisk sprung up and bit his 
ear, he lifted his paw and knocked him flat on 
his back. Whereupon little Frederic raised a 
great shout. 

Maria was an observing child; and her mother 
had taught her to examine everything she did 
not know, and inquire about everything she did 
not understand. It was a great source of amuse- 
ment to her to watch the storks building their 
nests in the chimney of the farm-house. Lotte’s 
mother told her that these birds always went 
away from Holland in August, and returned the 
latter part of February. ‘‘I suppose they do 
not love the ice so well as Lotte and I do,” said | 
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Maria. As she walked along home, she thought 
a good deal about these birds; and as soon as 
she entered the house, she said, ‘‘ Mother, who 
teaches the storks to build their nests? And how 
do they know when winter is coming?” Her 
mother told her they were taught by the same 
God, who made-her eyes to see and her tongue 
to speak. 

** And will God take care of all the storks ?” 
asked little Frederic: ‘“‘ And will they all come 
back to Mynheer Von Tromp’s chimney?” His 
mother smiled, and told him God would take 
good care of the storks; but she could not tell 
whether they would choose to come back to the 
same chimney again. 
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One day Maria’s brother Martin went to Am- 
sterdam in the canal-boat with his father. Fred- 
eric expected they would bring him a new top; 
and Maria asked for a book on Natural History, 
with colored engravings. ‘Towards sunset, the 
children stationed themselves at the bottom of 
the garden to watch for the return of the canal 
boat. Little Frederic saw the horses while 
they were yet afar off, and he clapped his hands 
and rolled over and over on the grass. Maria 
was more sober in her deportment; but as the 
boat grew near, her eyes began to glisten, and 
her heart to throb; for she saw a beautiful large 
peacock seated on a barrel-head, and she felt 
almost sure that her father had bought it for her. 

The splendid bird was indeed bought for 
Maria; and it seemed as if her eyes could never 
be satisfied with gazing at his coat of many col- 
ors. Frederic even threw down his new top 
and followed the beautiful creature, as he walked 
proudly through the grounds. 

‘“* Mother, may I go and ask Lotte to come and 
see him?’ exclaimed the delighted Maria. “TI 
knew that would be the first thing you would 
think of,” replied Madame Von Vecht; and she 
readily gave her permission. 
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The Dutch farmers teach their children to be 
very industrious, and while they are quite young 
they are made to know the importance of being 
useful. Lotte’s mother was not willing that she 
should take a walk, until she had done her 
milking, and washed the milk-pail and strainer, 
and after this she said it would be quite too late 
for her to go. Maria was very much disap- 
pointed, but she did not complain ; for she had 
been taught that children should be perfectly 
obedient to their parents. It was agreed that 
Lotte should come to see the peacock in the 
morning ; and Maria promised to meet her half 
way, and walk with her. It was a very bright 
summer’s morning, when the little girls arm in 
arm, with Frisk gamboling at their side, came in 
sight of the arbor at the bottom of the garden. 
A large white urn stood at the entrance. On 
this the peacock had stationed himself, and spread 
out all his brilliant tail feathers high above his 
head. Ina few moments he lowered his feathers, 
then raised them, then lowered them again, as if 
proud of showing his beauty. As he moved, the 
bright colors glittered in the sunlight, and looked 
like a shower of precious stones. Lotte thought 
this was by far the grandest sight she had ever 
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seen; and she did not believe the whole world 
contained anything quite equal to it. Maria told 
her that the king of Persia had a magnificent 
throne, made to resemble a peacock, entirely 
covered with diamonds, and rubies, and ame- 
thysts, and emeralds. Lotte had never seen a 
precious stone, except a ruby ring on the finger 
of Madame Von Vecht; and she would not be- 
lieve that the Persian throne was at all to be 
compared to Maria’s peacock. 

A few weeks after the arrival of the glorious 
bird, the canal boat brought several barrels di- 
rected to Mr Von Vecht. The children were 
very curious to know what they contained ; but 
they were obliged to wait until sunset, because 
their father was absent from home. When he 
arrived, the little group gathered around him, 
to witness the opening of the barrels, which 
proved to be full of fine ‘‘ Seek-no-further” apples. 
They had been brought from New York, as a 
present to Madame Von Vecht. 

Seated on a stone-seat by the window, the 
happy mother began to distribute some of the 
fruit among her children. Martin held out his 
hand, and little Frederic waited impatiently 
for his share. Maria nestled close up to her 
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mother, and said in her most coaxing tone, 
“Mamma, please let me carry a basket full to 
Lotte Van Tromp ?” 

Madame Von Vecht loved to cherish a gener- 
ous disposition in her daughter, and her basket 
was soon filled with bright red-cheeked apples 
for her friend. When Maria arrived at the 
farm-house, she found Lotte busily spinning flax 
at her little wheel, and her eyes looked as if she 
had been weeping. With affectionate anxiety 
she inquired what was the matter. ‘Oh, Miss 
Maria,” said the little girl, ‘“‘ you and I sha’n’t 
have such beautiful times together, next summer, 
as we have had. My father is going away from 
Holland.” 

** Going away from Holland !” exclaimed Ma- 
ria; ‘‘ Where is he going ?” 

‘‘The man who brought the apples used to 
be a neighbor of ours,” replied Lotte; ‘‘ and he 


has told my father such fine stories about Amer- 
ica, that he is going to carry us all there.” 

‘‘ But that is a wide, wide way off,” said 
Maria, in a very sorrowful tone. 

‘* T know it,” rejoined her friend: ‘‘ We shall 
never see each other again” — and the little girl 
burst into tears ; and Maria could not help crying 
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for company. When Lotte’s mother came in, 
and found the children so sad, she tried to cheer 
up their hearts, by telling them they might have 
many good times together yet; for her husband 
was not going to America until the next spring. 
At this information, Maria dried her tears ; for 
spring appeared so far off, that to her childish 
imagination, it seemed as if it would never come. 
The prospect of separation did not therefore 
make the little girls gloomy, but it endeared them 
stili more to each other. Lotte was a gentle, 
quiet child, without any tinge of vulgarity or 
rudeness in her manners; and therefore Madame 
Von Vecht was very willing to encourage the in- 
timacy. The farmer’s daughter derived great 
benefit from the intercourse; for her mother 
often allowed her to spend the evening with 
Maria, and while she was knitting her father’s 
stockings, she listened to the useful and enter- 
taining books, which Madame Von Vecht was 
in the habit of reading aloud to her children. 
The winter passed away very swiftly; and 
the time came when the young friends must part. 
It was their first sorrow ; and it caused many, 
and bitter tears. Lotte obtained her mother’s 
permission to give Maria her httle white goat; 
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and Maria was desirous to give her peacock in 
return: but Mr Van Tromp said that the pea- 
cock was like an idle, fine lady, useless and 
troublesome — always picking at the poultry, 
and forever running away from home. It was 
therefore decided that Frisk should be given 
in exchange for the goat. Madame Von Vecht 
bought a new bible for Lotte ; Martin gave her a 
curious little box with a Dutch canal-boat painted 
on the cover; and Frederic brought the little 
blue pail in which they had often gathered ber- 
ries, and begged her to accept of it. Poor little 
Lotte’s heart was very full; and when she tried 
to thank them, the tears rolled down her cheeks. 
Frisk was the only merry one of the group. He 
loved his new mistress about as well as his 
former one; and as for Holland and America, 
Frisk did not know one from the other. 

Many tears, and thanks, and blessings, were 


“mutually exchanged, as the emigrants entered 


the loaded boat, which was to convey them to 
their vessel at Amsterdam. Maria watched them 
until they were quite out of sight ; and then she 
would have gone to her chamber and cried; but 
her mother asked her to make ready quick, 
and go with her to see a menagerie of animals, 
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that had been brought into the village. When 
Maria saw the monkeys at play, and the beau- 
tiful young leopards frolicking round their fierce 
looking mother, the tears came to her eyes, as 
she said, ‘‘ Oh, how I wish Lotte was here !” — 
But a monkey snatched away little Frederic’s 
apple with such a grin, that she could not help 
laughing ; and before she thought of it, her little 
throbbing heart was comforted, and her eyes 
ceased to ache. 

In a few days, she could play with the white 
goat without shedding tears over him; but she 
said, excepting her father, and mother, and 
brothers, she loved him better than anything else 
in the world, for Lotte’s sake. 

Many months passed, before any tidings were 
received from the family of Van Tromp; but at 
last a little square letter, considerably worn and 
soiled, was placed in Maria’s hands. It was 
from her humble little friend, and was dated 
Albany : 


“Dear Marta,— We have all arrived safe 
in America, and Frisk bore the voyage very well. 
There were a great many Dutch people on board, 
and two little girls not much bigger than I am, 
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who had no father and mother. They were 
going to Illinois with an uncle and aunt. I was 
very sick, and I don’t know what I should have 
done, if my mother had not taken such good 
care of me. Frisk was a great comfort. He 
lay on my feet every night, and kept them as 
warm as toast; and one day, when a sailor bade 
him stand on his hind legs, and take an apple in 
his mouth, he ran right off and brought the apple 
tome. When I was able to go up on deck, I 
was a good deal frightened. The Atlantic ocean 
don’t look a bit like our canal. You have no 
idea how the water rolls and tumbles about. — 
It seems just as if there was a great fire under- 
neath, that made it boil over all the time. 

** For a great many days we could not see any 
land at all. The sky seemed to dip down into 
the sea all round. I thought if we could get to 
the place, I could put my hands on the clouds ; 
but they kept just so far off, all the time. 

‘“‘ The sailors laughed, when I asked what made 
the sky keep going away so. I wished your 
mother had been here; for she always told me 
what I did not understand, without laughing at 


' me. This country is not a bit like Holland. — 


I don’t think it is so smooth and pretty. It is full 
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of high hills, and monstrous rivers, and big rocks. 
The children in the streets laugh at me some- 
times; and that makes me feel bad. I don’t 
know what they say, because I cannot understand 
their language. They all wear bonnets here; 
and I suppose my green cap looks queer ; but I 
don’t think it kind to laugh at strangers. 

*‘ Father thinks of living in a place called Gen- 
eseo; and we shall start tomorrow. Give my love 
to Martin and Frederic, and teli them I have not 
broken either the box or the pail. I read a great 
deal in my Bible, while we were in the ship; but 
now I get so tired going from place to place, 
that I go right to sleep as soon as we stop. 

“‘ Don’t forget to give my love to Nanny-goat. 

Your affectionate, Lorre. 

““P. S. Father likes this country very much ; 
and I suppose it is avery good country; but I do 
want to come back to Holland. They don’t keep © 
their tins half so bright as we do.” 


Maria answered the letter that very evening. 


“ Dear Lorre, — We are all well; and you 
don’t know how glad I was to hear from you. 
The Nanny-goat is very happy, and I drink a 
bowl of her milk every night with my supper. I 
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am glad you did not take the peacock. He is 
not at all amiable in his disposition ; and that 
makes us a great deal of trouble. He not only 
quarrels with our hens, but he plucks the feathers 
out of all the fowls in the neighborhood. Father 
says he must carry him to Amsterdam, and sell 
him ; for he will not keep anything that injures 
his neighbors. 

‘** Another family have moved into the house 
where you used to live; but the little girls are 
not very well-behaved, and the boys are rude ; 
and mother does not allow us to go there. 

“The storks came back and built in the chim- 
ney last summer ; and Frederic insists that they 
are the self-same ones, because he knows their 
feathers. 

** Mother explained to me why the sky and the 
ocean seemed to meet, and why the vessels could 
never get any nearer to the sky. She says it is 
because the earth is round. You know when 
you are riding up a hill, the sky seems to rest on 
the top of the hill, and you can see nothing be- 
yond; but when you reach the top, the sky seems 
just as far off as ever. When you are sailing, 
the ocean, being round, rises between you and 
the clouds, just as the hili does when you are 
riding. 
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* Martin and Frederic are well, and talk a 
great deal about you. I don’t think I shall ever 
taste such good cheese-cakes as your mother used 
to make for me. Do write again soon. 

Your affectionate, Maria.” 


Maria did not receive another letter from Lotte. 
Mr Von Vecht was unfortunate in his business, 
and was obliged to sell his fine house and gar- 
dens. With the small sum of money he had 
left, he wished to purchase a farm in America; 
and Madame Von Vecht was willing to conform 
to anything for the good of her husband. Maria 
shed no tears about it. She thought she should 
like flowers that grew wild in the fields quite as 
well as the gaudy tulips in the gardens; and she 
was delighted at the thought of meeting Lotte 
once more. When she had received a promise 
to carry the white goat with her, she was per- 
fectly satisfied. 

The whole family crossed the ocean in safety ; 
and after seeing many things which the children 
declared wonderful, arrived safely in the valley 
of Ohio. Maria’s only disappointment was that 
she could not obtain a sight of her friends. Mr 
Van Tromp had left Geneseo, and the neigh- 
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bors said he had removed to Illinois. Maria 
thought this was a great affliction ; but the poor 
child soon learned that there are many heavier 
sorrows in this world. Three days after Mr 
Von Vecht had moved into his new house, Mar- 
tin was seized with a fever, and died in six 
hours. In one week after, both the parents died 
of the same disorder; and poor Maria was left 
alone among strangers, with little Frederic de- 
pending upon her care. It was heart-breaking 
to hear the little girl’s sobs, when she saw both 
her parents buried in one grave, — and that grave 
far from the land of their nativity. A worthy 
Methodist clergyman, who was called to attend 
the funeral, pitied the child, from the bottom of 
his heart. ‘ Poor little one,’ said he, ‘ what 
will you do? and where would you like to go?” 
Maria looked up in his face imploringly, and 
burst into tears. ‘‘ Poor, dear child,” said the 
affectionate stranger: ‘‘ Come, let us kneel down 
and pray to your Father who lives in the 
Heavens.” ‘* Will he come back tous?” ex- 
claimed little Frederic ; for he thought the cler- 
gyman meant his father who had died. ‘I meant 
God, my child,” replied the stranger: ‘ He is 
the Father of us all; and he takes good care of 
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all who trust in Him.” Then Maria and her 
brother knelt down beside the good clergyman, 
‘and he prayed, in a most affecting manner, that 
‘God would raise up friends for these desolate or- 
phans, left alone in a land of strangers. When 
he arose, Maria clung to him, as if he had been 
an old friend, and begged him not to go away 
from them. ‘I will go but for a little while,” 
said the good man; “I will certainly come back 
soon, and take care of you. Do you see smoke 
rising from a chimney between those distant 
hills?’ Maria wiped her tears, and tried to look 
in the direction he pointed. ‘‘ A Dutch family 
live there,” continued the clergyman ; “ and as 
I have no home of my own, I will go and see 
what they will do for their distressed country 
people.” 

When he had gone, Maria felt all aloe in the 
wide world. [n the agony of her heart, she laid 
down on the floor and cried ; and little Frederic 
kissed her, and cried too. Poor little boy! he 
kept asking her if mother would never come 
back again; and that made his sister feel worse 
than ever. She took him by the hand, and led 
him out to walk on the grass. The sun was set- 
ting behind the hills, and the broad Ohio spark- — 
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led in his departing rays. The scene was very 
fair to look upon; but there was nothing in the 
thick forests, the deep ravines, and the mighty 
river, to remind Maria of her beloved Holland. 
The land was beautiful; but to her it was a 
beautiful stranger. She thought of the smooth 
canal, with its loaded boats, and of the pretty 
garden walks that came quite down to its edge, 
of her merry skating frolics on the ice —of 
farmer Van Tromp’s substantial dwelling — of 
her kind father, and her good and beautiful 
mother — till her full heart again overflowed in 
tears. She continued weeping and weeping — 
and little Frederic laid his head down in her 
lap, and cried himself to sleep. 

Presently a short merry bark made Maria 
start upon her feet; and in an instant Frisk — 
her own dog Frisk — was jumping upon her, and 
licking her hand! It was the first thing that 
had seemed like home, for many dreary days. 
Frederic almost stifled the dog with caresses — 
father, mother, everything was forgotten in his 
infant joy. 

In a few moments the kind clergyman came, 
bringing Lotte with him! Poor Maria had again 
a friend, and that when she least expected to 
find one. 
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Mr Van Tromp lived in the distant farm-house 
between the hills, and the children were imme- 
diately conveyed there. Nothing could exceed 
the mingled joy, and grief, and tenderness, with 
which the orphans were received. In Mrs Van 
Tromp, Maria found a second mother, less culti- 
vated than her own, but equally kind. She was 
not much used to the work done on a farm, but 
she tried to make herself useful; and she soon 
learned to milk and churn, and spin very well. 
The New York gentleman, who had sent Mrs Von 
Vecht the apples, offered to take Frederic, and 
give him a situation in his store, as soon as he was 
old enough. But Mrs Van Tromp said the 
little boy’s food would cost a mere trifle, and 
it went against her heart to send him among 
strangers. Frederic was very grateful for per- 
mission to stay; for when the white goat was 
brought from his father’s newly purchased house, 
and he had Frisk, and his own little wooden pail, 
and Maria, and Lotte, he felt quite at home. 

Mr Von Vecht left but very little money ; and 
when his new farm was sold, it was found that 
there was not enough to support the children. 
Their smal] fortune was placed in the hands of 
the New York merchant, who had been their 
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father’s friend. Mr Van Tromp insisted upon 
keeping the children several years, receiving only 
money enough to clothe them. 

When Frederic was old enough to be useful 
in a store, he was sent to New York, and part of 
his father’s money was expended in paying for 
his schooiing. It was likewise deemed proper 
that Maria should expend half of her portion for 
the advantages of education; and as Mr Van 
‘Tromp was very prosperous, he thought he could 
afford to send Lotte to the same school. They 
‘were both amiable, industrious girls, and owing 
to the early influence of Madame Von Vecht, 
they were remarkably gentle and lady-like in 


_ 4heir manners. They married brothers, the sons 


of their New York friend, and lived in sight of 
each other’s houses, as they had done in child- 
hood. In process of time, Frederic became a 
partner of his sister’s husband, and they all en- 
jJoyed prosperity and happiness. 
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Nay, little girl, you smile 

At my outlandish tongue ; 
Yet kindly smile, and say, 
“?Tis strange to be away 


From one’s own land so young.” 


You wonder at my garb, 
So scanty and so mean ; 
And at the fillet bound 
My sun-burnt temples round, 
And cap of faded green. 


High up an Alpine cliff, 

My father’s cottage stood, 
As ’twere a wild-bird’s nest, 
Within its shelter’d rest, 

Of vines and hanging wood. 


Yet there were hidden paths 

Up from the vale below ; 
And I could spring and bound 
Over the rifted ground, 

Where the wild chamois go. 


And o’er the chasm’s brink 
I’d reach for violets blue ; 
Or clap my hands and call 
The merry echoes all 
To “ shake their bells” anew. 


Oh, lightsome was my heart, 
And, like the linnet gray, 
I took no thought or heed, 
While clad in russet weed, 
Of gay and fine array. 


THE LITTLE SWISS PEASANT. 
£ 
But we came down ec, 

ti Whose springs are in our hills ; 
And many a village pass’d 
And city fair and vast, 

That its wide valley fills. 


Then o’er the sea we sail’d 
Lal Spread like a lower sky ; 

a And days and weeks passed o’er, 
Yet still it roll’d before 

The keen exploring eye. 


We touch’d, at last, this shore 
Near to the setting sun ; 

But in the wilds far west, 

My father seeks to rest, 

. Ere our long journeying ’s done. 


ithe will build dur cot, 
Where the Chio flows ; 
_And vineyards plant and dress, 
‘Making the wilderness 
To blossom like the rose. 


Thauks, for this bright coin, thanks ! 
And may the stranger’s God, 

Who leads us on our way, 

Be to thee Guide and Stay, 

Till life’s last steps be trod. 


Answer to Conundrums, page 290. 


High treason, (trees on.) 

Because it is superb, (soup herb.) 
His dessert, (desert.) 

. She is misinformed, (Miss informed.) 
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THE WEEK'S PROBATION. 
[Continued from page 290, Vol. IV.] 


“‘ GeorGeE,” said Catharine, as she left the room 
to put away her bonnet, “ will you bring down 
your Natural History? I want to read over again 
the account of the chameleon and ichneumon.” 
“T will propose an amendment of that resolu- 
tion,” said their mother. ‘‘ You shall bring 
down from the nursery the sleeve, which your 
visit to Court Street has prevented you from 
making, and while you and I sew, George shall 
read to us.” A smiling assent was given to this 
proposal, and no room in the city could have pre- 
sented a more cheerful scene than did Mrs Ben- 
net’s parlor, after the tea things were removed. 
The shutters were closed, the coal-fire glowed 
with intense heat, the lamps burned brightly, and 
at the centre table sat Mrs Bennet, with George 
on one side, and Catharine on the other. 

“* Mother, before I take my needle-work,” said 
Catharine, “‘do let me read to you something 
about the chameleon myself. You say we must 
not expect to have everything just as we wish, 
and that we ought to be prepared for disappoint- 
ments. Only listen to this account of the 
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changes of the color of tle chameleon — only 
listen, Mother! and then say if I had not reason 
to be disappointed.” 

*¢* When the animal is removed into the sun, 
then comes the wonderful part of its history. At 
first, it appears to suffer no change of color ; its 
grayish spots still continuing the same: but the 
whole surface soon seems to imbibe the rays of 
light.’ 

** Mother,” said Catharine, making an abrupt 
stop, ‘‘ what does imbibe mean ?”’ 

‘To draw in—to take into the surface, or 
skin.” 

“ Thank you, mamma. 

** * Its surface seems to imbibe the rays of light ; 
and the simple coloring of the body changes 
into a variety of beautiful hues. Wherever the 
light comes upon his body, it is of a tawny brown; 
but that part of the skin on which the sun does 
not shine changes into several bright colors, pale 
yellow, or vivid crimson. Sometimes the animal 
becomes all over spotted with brown spots, of a 
greenish cast. When it is wrapped up in a white 
linen cloth for two or three minutes, the natural 
color becomes much lighter ; but not quite white, 
as some authors have pretended. However, it 
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must not hence be concluded that the chameleon 

assumes the color of the object which it ap- 
proaches ; this is entirely an error, and probably 
has taken its rise from the continual changes it 
appears to undergo.’ 

‘Oh! Mother, think what a disappointment it 
was to me not to see these changes, and I am 
sure I bore it well. I read that passage three 
times before dinner, that I might be able to re- 
member it, and watch for all those colors myself. 
Why did not we go on a bright day, mother ?” 

** You had been obliged to defer this pleasure 
for so many days, my dear, that I did not like to 
raise any objection to taking the walk this after- 
noon. Besides, few mornings promise more fairly 
than did this, and we might have waited many 
days for an afternoon better suited to our pur- 
pose.” 

“TI suppose that is true; and now, George, 
read to us about the ichneumon; for I don’t re- 
member anything about it.” 

George then read aloud the description of the 
ichneumon and its habits, for which I will refer 
my young readers to the edition of Buffon’s Nat- 
ural History, recently published by Gray and 
Bowen. 
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“‘ There is one thing in that account which J 
don’t believe,” said Catharine ; “‘ this part, mother, 
I mean. 

***¢ When the ichneumon feels the impression 
of the venom of serpents, it immediately goes in 
search of antidotes, and particularly a root, which 
the Indians call by its name, and which, they 
say, is one of the most powerful remedies in 
nature against the bite of the viper.’ 

‘* Now, mother, I can’t believe that; for how 
can the ichneumon know when he is bitten, what 
will cure the wound, or where to seek the anti- 
dote. He must be wiser than we are; for we 
have to send for a physician to tell us what we 
must take when we are ill.” 

** And often the skill of the physician fails to 
detect the hidden cause of the indisposition, and 
the patient dies,” observed her mother ; ‘ but the 
root which the ichneumon seeks is an infallible 
remedy.” 

*“Do you believe the story, mother?” cried 
Catharine, starting up with great animation. 

**T see no reason to doubt it. Why should 
not the same Divine Being who bestows on the 
elephant his admirable trunk, and that has con- 
structed the eye of the chameleon so wonder- 
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fully,* give to the’ ichneumon the instinct, that 
leads him to seek the root which is essential to 
the preservation of his life? The study of Nat- 
ural History will furnish you with innumerable 
instances, as remarkable as this, of the kind care 
which the Author of our being takes of the 
meanest creature to which he has given exist- 
ence. When we pursue this study without re- 
ference to Him who ‘heareth the young ravens 
when they cry,’ who gave to ‘the horse strength, 
and clothed his neck with thunder,’ by whose 
wisdom ‘ the hawk stretcheth her wings toward 
the South,’ and the eagle ‘ abideth on the rock,’ 
there is much to astonish and perplex us. But 
when we raise our thoughts from the creature to 
the Creator, and instead of ‘ instinct’ and ‘ the 
laws of nature,’ attribute all these things to the 
love and wisdom of God, what before seemed 
startling and improbable becomes a simple and 
beautiful manifestation of his goodness.” 

A pause of some moments ensued, which Mrs 
Bennet felt no inclination to interrupt. She 
knew that the most interesting subject becomes 


* For an account of the wonderful construction of the 
chameleon’s eye, see the Miscellany, Vol. III. page 73. 
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wearisome to a young mind, if dwelt upon too 
long; and she wished to have religious instruc- 
tions fall upon the hearts of her children, as im- 
perceptibly, but as constantly, as the gentle dew, 
which refreshes nightly the earth. 


Answer to Charade, page 314. 
Comfort. 


Answer to Rebus, page 252. 


M um. 
A nna. 
D eed. 
A nana. 
M inim. 


The Chameleon. 
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TO FRANCES, 
WITH A BUNCH OF WILD FLOWERS. 


THRovGH the garden’s bounds I wander’d in vain, 
Where the maiden-blush, and the red rose grew, 
And the pink yet wet with the morning’s rain, 
But I could not find a flower for you. 


The woodbine, cultured to twine around 
The painted latiice ; — syringa, too, 

My toil with their beauty and fragrance crown’d, 
But they were not the flowers I sought for you. 


I turned to the meadow, — the green hill side,— 
The valley, — the brook that ran babbling through ; 
And I’ve brought you a bunch, with a simple string tied ; —~ 


They are wild flowers, — the flowers I’ve chosen for you; 


Because, to my mind, they a feeling convey’d, 
Of purity — innocence — love as they grew, 
“< Affection requires no culture,” they said : — 
I could not but cull them, — I culled them for you. 
A. M. W. 


ANSWER. 


If the simplest weed, that the sunlight calls, 
From its darkling bed, to drink the dew ; — 
If the loneliest leaf, that withers and falls, 
In the autumn time, were dear from you — 


Oh! think, how welcome the fair bouquet ; 
The wild, the simple, the fragrant too ; 
And think, how pleasanter even than they, 
To read, —“‘ they are flowers I’ve chosen for you.” 
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Your graceful gift is sweeter than many 
That bloom in the garden, with brighter hue, 
But, sister, dearer than they — than any, 
Are the sweet thoughts wreathed into rhyme by you. 


The wild-flower,— far from the gorgeous bowers, 
Where the pride of the garden, in sunshine grew, 

Yet smiling, and giving to beams and showers, 
Her fragrant treasure, —is just like you. 


The wild-flower, loving the light above, 
But breathing, more sweetly, the rain-drops through, 
Awakens a fond and a changeless love, 
I cannot but feel it, — I feel it for you. 
F. 8. L. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


1. Why is a gun like a gossip? 

2. Why is spring a bad season for bakers ? 

3. Why is a fisherman’s boat like a sailor’s kiss ? 

4. Why is a man cutting his own likeness in wood, like 
one who is ruining his health by hard study ? 


CHARADE. 


Oh, dear Joved first, without thine aid 

This my charade would never have been made ; 
My second, silly misses think the fashion, 
When they give way to an imprudent passion , 
My whole is an ancient female name, 

Recorded on the rolls of fame. 
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MARIA’S VISIT. 


Wuen Maria Waters was about twelve years 
old, she received an invitation from her aunt 
Fitzallen, to spend a few weeks with her, at 
Beechgrove, her country seat. She had never 
been from home any length of time, and had 
never seen this aunt of her’s within her remem- 
brance ; but her mother often spoke of her as 
a delightful woman, and this circumstance, to- 
gether with the pretty presents she often sent 
Maria, and the long, interesting and affectionate 
letters she wrote to her, served to prepossess the 
little girl strongly in her favor. She often pic- 
tured to herself how charming she must be; in 
short, she loved her, and associated with the idea 
she had formed of her, everything that was 
lovely and amiable. 

Mrs Fitzallen had two children: the eldest, a 
son, was travelling in Europe; and Catharine, 
her daughter, was about the age of Maria. Mr 
Fitzallen had been dead several years: as he 
left an independent fortune, his children were ~ 
accustomed to the gratification of every wish. — 
Maria’s parents, although not what could be 
properly termed poor, were in such circum- 
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stances, that strict economy was necessary in 
the management of their domestic affairs, and 
the children were early taught, that they must 
depend upon themselves, not looking forward to 
an easy and indolent life, but to one of self-ex- 
ertion. Maria had two sisters; Jane, who was 
about fifteen, and Marianne, the youngest of the 
family, a pretty, playful little creature. Her 
brother William was at college, and George, her 
youngest brother, was seven years old. Maria 
was a cheerful, amiable little girl, that never ap- 
peared peevish and fretful: great pains had been 
taken with her education, and she repaid the 
kindness, by shewing an inclination to improve 
her time. She was delighted with the idea of 


# visiting her aunt, although she was sorry to leave 


' her kind mother and father, and her pleasant 
| brothers and sisters. 

It was a clear, beautiful day in July, and she 
arose very early to make all necessary prepara- 
_ tions; for although the journey was not a long 
jeone, it seemed so to her, and not a little pleasure 
| did she anticipate in riding all day. After kiss- 
ing all again and again, and promising to write 
| very soon, she set off in fine spirits with her 
| brother, who was to leave her at Beechgrove for 
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a few weeks, at the expiration of which, her 
father was to come and take her home again. — 
During the first few miles of her ride, she found 
objects sufficient to keep her curiosity alive, but 
she became very tired long before she reached 
her aunt’s house. Mrs Fitzallen met her at the 
door. 

‘“* We have been expecting you for some time, 
my dear,” said she; ‘‘ Catharine had given up 
all hope of seeing you tonight: but we are very 
glad you have come; we will have some supper 
ready for you in a few moments, and then you 
can rest yourself ; — you are very tired, I know.” 

“No, aunt, I really feel quite rested now,” 
said Maria, “I slept soundly some time in the 
chaise.” 

After tea, they all seated themselves in the pi- 
azza to enjoy the cool evening air, and Maria 
soon became acquainted, and very sociable. 

“‘T hope you have come now to spend a long 
time with us,” said her aunt. 

“The holidays last three weeks,” replied 
Maria, “‘ and mother gave me permission to pass 
all my vacation here ; but she does not wish me 
to leave school.” 

“Then you love to go to school,” said Mrs 
Fitzallen, ‘‘ better than you would to stay here.” 
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* ©, no!” exclaimed Maria, ‘I am ‘sure I 
should love to stay here always ; I was just think- 
ing that I wished mother would let me stay here 
all summer, and go to school with Catharine -— 
I should like that very much.” 

“Catharine does not go to school now,” said 
Mrs Fitzallen ; “ and I fear that if you were to 
remain here all summer, that you would be 
homesick.” 

** Perhaps I might, aunt,” said Maria, “ but I 
rather think not; it is so pleasant here, that I 
should never get tired of staying.” 

“Ts it any pleasanter than your home?” in- 
quired Catharine. 

**O yes,” answered Maria; ‘‘our house isn’t 
half as large as this, and we have no such hand- 
some ‘yard, nor such a beautiful pond. I never 
saw such a handsome house as this, in my life: 
I wonder what brother George would say to it. 
He always calls Captain Munroe’s house the pal- 
ace, because it is so large; but it isn’t half as 
large, or as handsome as this.” 

‘Do you think,” inquired her aunt, “that 
you would be any happier, if you were to live in 
a house as large as this ?” 

**No, aunt, I don’t think I should be any hap- 
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pier; but still I should love to live in just such a 
house.” 

After they had chatted some time, Mrs Fitz- 
allen told them that it was time to go to bed, for 
Maria would feel very tired in the morning if 
she did not go to bed early. Accordingly the 
children kissed her, and went up stairs. It does 
not take young persons a long time to get ac- 
quainted with each other, and the cousins soon 
became very good friends. 

** What do you do here all the time,” inquired 
Maria, “ if you don’t go to school ?” 

“Oh, not much of anything,” replied Catha- 
rine; ‘‘I jumble over an Italian lesson every 
day to a cross old teacher, who comes at three in 
the afternoon ; and twice a week I take a music 
lesson.” 

‘I never studied Italian,” said Maria, “ though 
I hope I shall some time or other; but my sister 
Jane has begun to teach me music; I love to 
play dearly, don’t you ?” 

“Qh mercy, no! I hate it,” said Catharine; 
*‘Oh, I can’t endure it. I have to practise two 
hours every day, and I’m shockingly tired of it. 
Emily Grahame, a friend of mine, plays very 
finely, and when I first heard her, I thought I 
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should love to learn too: so mother bought a 
piano for me, and I began to take lessons; but 
I got tired of it very soon: one reason I hate it 
so much is because mother makes me play to 
every body that comes in, and it frightens me 
dreadfully. I frequently run off and hide when 
I see any one coming, on purpose to get rid of 
playing. Do you ever have to play before 
people ?” 

“No,” replied Maria, “but my sister plays 
whenever any person asks her.” 

** Does n’t she hate to play ?’’ inquired Cath- 
arine. 

“I guess not,” said Maria; “I never heard 
her say so; she never refuses when asked to 
play, and if I could play as well as she does, I 
should feel proud to have people hear me!” 

“Why, I declare, I never heard any body say 
so before,” said Catharime, apparently astonished 
at Maria’s assertion ; ‘‘ Emily Grahame, although 
every body flatters her, and tells her she plays 
splendidly, and sings sweetly, can’t bear to play ; 
at least, she says she can’t; and almost always 
tells people she has a cold and can’t sing, or she 
she says something else to excuse herself; then 
they tease her, and tease her, and finally she sits 
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down, and I sometimes think if it were only po- 
lite, they would like to urge her as hard to get 
up again — she plays a person almost to death, 
when she fairly gets seated.” 

‘* T suppose she thinks it pretty to refuse, and 
loves to be urged,” said Maria. 

**T don’t pretend to know what she thinks,” 
said Catharine. ‘‘ She is the most affected per- 
son that ever you saw. I refuse to play because 
I really feel frightened, and she does n’t feel 
frightened in the least ; — besides, she plays well, 
and I am perfectly aware that I piay shockingly. 
But you know, cousin, wherever there is a piano, 
people infer that some one plays upon it, and 
they ask to hear you play, sometimes for the sake 
of saying something, and sometimes because they 
think it flatters you, or pleases your friends, but 
seldom I believe, because they really love music ; 
and whether you play well or ill, they’ll tell you 
you play beautifully.” 

“T know it is not always so,” said Maria, 
“Tm sure every body seems to feel very much 
pleased to hear my sister play. The people here ° 
are very different from those at home, if they are 
all like those you have mentioned.” 

‘Oh, you’ll have a chance to see full enough 
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of them,” said Catharine ; ‘“‘I can’t bear them 
myself. We go to Boston quite often, and there 
are some sweet pretty girls there.” 

How long the little girls might have talked, I 
will not pretend to say, had not Mrs Fitzallen 
come to them, and told them they had better fin- 
ish their conversation the next day. 

Early the next morning Maria awoke, and 
finding Catharine still sleeping very soundly, de- 
termined not to awake her. After she had 
dressed herself, she went down stairs; there she 
found no one, although it was past seven o’clock ; 
so she busied herself with looking around the 
parlor upon all the handsome furniture ; and if a 
feeling of envy arose in her breast, we cannot 
think it very strange, for although it is very sin- 
ful for any one to indulge such a feeling, Maria 
was not perfect ; she had faults, as all other per- 
sons have. She wished that her father’s house 
was as handsome as her aunt’s, and that he had 
such beautiful carpets, and sofas, and vases. ‘I 
don’t see,” thought she, “‘ why some people are 
rich and others poor. Mother is as good as aunt 
Fitzallen, and she ought to have as handsome 
things. I remember she told me a little while 
before I came here, that the poor, if they choose, 
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may be as happy as the rich; but I’m sure I 
should be a good deal happier if we lived in such 
a house as this.” Here, however, she stopped 
to reflect a moment, and concluded at last that 
she never could be happier than she was at home 
with her dear, kind mother ; and she even doubted 
whether Catharine was as happy. While she 
was thinking of these things, her aunt came down 
stairs. 

** What waked you so soon?” inquired she of 
Maria; “I did not expect to see you at this 
hour ; do you always rise as early as this ?” 

** Yes, aunt,” replied Maria, “‘ we always get 
up very early at home, and learn our lessons for 
school: in the summer we sometimes take a 
walk before breakfast, and sometimes we work 
in our little garden.” 

“You are a very industrious little girl, I fan- 
cy,” said Mrs Fitzallen, “and I hope your ex- 
ample will be serviceable to Catharine. She will 
be down soon, I suspect. After breakfast we 
will take you out into the garden, and all around, 
to see what you can find to amuse yourself.” 

Maria can tell of all the pleasant things she 
saw much better than I can: here is her letter 
4* 
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to her mother which, if you choose, you can 
read. 


BEECHGROVE, JuLy 6, 1828. 
‘My pear Moruer :— Brother will tell you 
that we arrived here safely, and that I got so 
tired that I went to sleep in the chaise and slept, 
soundly some time. We had a very pleasant 
ride ; but for the last few miles, I thought that I 
never should care about getting into a chaise 
again as long as I lived, I felt so very tired: but 
now I think I should love to ride again. Aunt 
Fitzallen is not exactly such a woman as I 
thought she would be. I had an idea that she 
would look like you, as she is your sister; but 
she is a great deal larger than you are, and her 
eyes are blue instead of black. I love her very 
much, and I love Catharine too. Catharine isn’t 
as tall as I am, but she is much larger round, 
aunt Fitzallen says. Yesterday we went around 
the premises. Aunt Fitzallen’s house is the 
largest and handsomest I ever saw. She calls 
the yard, the lawn, and the pond in front of the 
house she calls a lake. There are fishing boats 
and pleasure boats on the lake, and we are going 
to take a sail one of these days. I suppose you 
will be afraid that we shall fall into the pond and 
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be drowned; but don’t have any fears, dear 
mother; aunt Fitzallen says there is not the 
least danger. I think it sounds much prettier to 
call a pond a lake, and to say lawn instead of 
yard. Our yard could not be very properly 
called a lawn, however ; it is nothing so large or 
handsome as aunt Fitzallen’s; and I guess you 
would all laugh at me if I should talk about 
playing in our lawn, and call the mill-pond a lake. 
Cousin Catharine has got a little arbor of her 
own. Her mother gave her leave to have it 
built just as she chose, and she took for a copy 
a little print she had. I wishI could describe to 
you how pretty it is; there are shelves all around 
it on the inside, and green flower-pots on them, 
and seats painted green, where we sit very often. 
Catharine says, that they frequently take tea out 
there, or in the other arbor, which is a very large 
one, but not half as handsome as Catharine’s. 
Oh, my dear mother, if you could only see Catha- 
rine’s rabbits and deer. She says she will give 
me as many as I wish when I go home; and do, 
if you please, ask father if he can give me a 
place to keep them in. Oh, they are sweet little 
creatures: some are all black, and some are 
white, and some are striped ; they eat cabbages, 
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and carrots, and clover ; and Catharine says they 
never drink anything. Isn’t that queer? Aunt 
Fitzallen has got a green-house full of very hand- 
some plants, which I delight to look at and water. 
Catharine does not Jove flowers, or rabbits, or 
anything else; she says she has got tired of them. 
Oh, mother, I must tell you something that almost 
made me laugh: I believe [ should quite, if I had 
not been afraid it would make Catharine feel badly. 
We were talking about sewing, and she told me 
that she hemmed a handkerchief all herself, and 
she spoke of it asif it was some great thing ; and 
when I told her that I could make my brother’s 
shirts, and hemmed pocket-handkerchiefs before 
I was half as old as I am now, she looked as if 
she could hardly believe me. I don’t think, dear 
mother, that I shall ever be tired of staying here. 
I wish I could stay all summer and go to school : 
but Catharine doesnot go to school, and she says 
she hates to study. I don’t think I shall ever 
get homesick. I know I sha’n’t, if it is always 
as pleasant here as it is now. If I do not write 
to you again it will be because I am so happy 
and busy, that I cannot find time. I hope you 
will write to me very often, my dear mother, I do 
so love to hear from you. Good bye. I think 
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I have written a long letter for a little girl. Give 
my love to father, and a kiss to all my brothers 
and sisters. 
“Your affectionate daughter, 
“Maria WarTeERs.” 


Of all the beautiful things Maria saw while 
she was at her aunt’s, the rabbits seemed to strike 
her fancy the most. 

“‘T wonder,” said Catharine to her, “ how you 
can like these silly little creatures so well; I 
used to love them when they first came, but I am 
very tired of them now. I should be perfectly 
willing to give you every one of them.” 

** Why, how can you help liking them,” said 
Maria, “they are such sweet playful little crea- 
tures? I never saw one before I came here.” 

“Never saw one!” exclaimed Catharine in 
astonishment ; ‘‘ never saw a rabbit! I thought 
everybody had them that lived in the country. 
I have seen thousands and thousands. Emily 
Grahame has a great many more than I have. 
Don’t you think that the little black and white 
ones are the handsomest? You may have that 
beautiful little pair that you love so well. But 
there comes mother. I know what she’is going 
to say; you see if she does not say what I . 
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tell you. ‘Come, Catharine, to your books —to 
your books—you must be ready for your 
teacher.’ ” 

‘Come, Catharine,’ said Mrs Fitzallen to 
her daughter, “to your books now; I fear you 
will not be ready for your teacher.” 

“‘ Ah, mother,” said Catharine, ‘“‘ I knew very 
well what you were coming to tell me. Do ex- 
cuse me this afternoon — I think I ought to have 
a holiday while cousin Maria is here.”’ 

** Not, today, my dear,” said her mother, “ for 
your teacher will come and expect you to recite. 
But you may tell him that he need not come for 
two or three weeks after today, as I have given 
you leave to have a holiday while your cousin is 
here — that is, if you will be a good girl.” 

“Oh, I will, mother,” said Catharine ; “I hate 
to study Italian so, that I’ll be the best girl in 
the world, if I may only have a little vacation.” 

“* What will you do, Maria, while Catharine is 
engaged with her teacher?” inquired Mrs Fitz- 
allen. 

“Oh, I can find enough to amuse myself 
with,” said Maria; ‘I think I should love to go 
into the green house, if you are willing, aunt: I 
like to look at flowers very much. Father 
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bought ‘ Flora’s Dictionary’ for me the last New 
Year’s day — and mother says, that I may begin 
to study botany next winter if | wish.” 

“Well, I advise you not+to study it,” said 
Catharine ; ‘“‘ you don’t know what a dull study 
it is—I began it, and got sick enough of it, I 
assure you — there are so many hard names, and 
it takes forever to learn how to analyse a flower.” 

“You are not fond of study,” said Mrs Fitz- 
allen to her daughter, “‘ and perhaps you had 
better not advise your cousin, who is fond of it. 
Now I have no doubt that she would find botany 
a very delightful study.” 

“ A delightful study,” repeated Catharine ; ‘I 
never should think of calling any study delight- 
ful. But, Maria, as you have no lesson in Italian 
to learn, I must not trouble you, nor you me for 
a little while.” 

“Don’t hurry, my daughter,” said Mrs Fitz- 
allen, ‘‘ but take time enough to learn a good 
lesson.”’ 

Catharine paid little attention to her mother’s 
injunction, but hurried through her lesson as 
fast as she cuuld, that she might play with Maria. 

After Catharine’s cousin had been with her a 
little more than a week, Mrs Fitzallen told them _ 
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one day, that if the weather proved fine, they 
might invite some of Catharine’s friends to tea ; 
but that they had better wait until afternoon, as 
it looked like rain. The afternoon came, and it 
rained very fast; so that Catharine was obliged 
to defer her party until another day. This vexed 
her sadly, and she would not disguise her ill 
humor. 


“What a shame it is,” said she; “I never 
plan a party, or ride, or anything pleasant, that 
it is not sure to be prevented by rain or some- 
thing else. I think it provoking when one gets 


‘all ready. I suppose we must find something to 
amuse ourselves with, but you’ve seen every- 
thing I’ve got, so often, that I know you must be 
tired of them. If I had as many things as Emily 
Grahame, we might find something to do; but 
now we can’t do anything.” 

“Oh, yes, I’m sure we can amuse ourselves 
very well; at least, I can,” said Maria; “ and 
you must do just what you would if I were not 
here. Have you read all your pretty books?” 

‘‘ No, indeed,” said Catharine, “I hate to read, 
I never do, when I can possibly help it — mother 
tries to make me sit down and read very often ; 
but I dislike it almost as much as study.” 
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** What a strange girl you are,” thought Ma- 
ria; ‘“‘I wonder what you would say if you had 
no more playthings than I have got—I believe 
you would be miserable.” But there was one 
thing Maria had, which was of far more value 
than all Catharine’s toys: it was a pleasure to 
herself and her friends ; she carried it with her 
wherever she went. Now what do you think it 
was? It was a contented, happy spirit. She 
had been taught to be satisfied with a little, and 
she loved to read. Those children who love 
to read, and have books, never need be at a loss 
for anything to busy themselves about. We will 
not follow the little girls so closely, but leave 
them alone for the remainder of the day, which 
they passed very quietly together. The next 
day was bright and cloudless, and Catharine’s 
gloomy fit passed off with the gloomy weather. — 
She was not an ill-tempered child, but when any- 
thing went wrong, she could not bear it well; 
and as her discontented disposition generally 
made things seem worse than they really were, 
she was often unhappy without sufficient cause. 
Thus it was in regard to the rain which inter- 
fered with her party. Instead of making the 
best of it, and turning her attention to something 
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else, she yielded to ill-humor, without considering 
that it would neither drive away the clouds or 
prevent the rain from falling. Her invitations 
were all sent out early the next morning, and 
much to her gratification were all accepted. — 
Emily Grahame, Julia and Mary Somers, and 
Susan Peters composed the party. They all 
took a sail on the lake, returned home again 
safely, and found tea awaiting them in Catha- 
rine’s arbor. Emily Grahame paid very little 
regard to Maria, and did not speak to her during 
the afternoon. Maria thought her a _ very 
haughty, disagreeable girl. She was two years 
older than Catharine, but they had always been 
playmates, and seemed quite fond of each other. 
Mrs Fitzallen took tea with the girls, and they 
had avery merry time ; for where she was, good 
nature always prevailed. After tea, all seemed 
at a loss what to do with themselves: Maria and 
Mary Somers played with the rabbits and deer, 
and both of them being warm hearted and affec- 
tionate, they soon became very good friends. — 
Emily Grahame wandered over the garden, giv- 
ing herself airs, and appearing in Maria’s eyes, 
very ridiculously. ‘Towards the latter part of 
the evening they proposed having a dance. — 
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Emily Grahame’s brother was there, and Henry 
and Thomas Somers, brothers of Maria’s friend. 

‘Do you play upon the piano?’ inquired 
Emily Grahame of Maria, who replied in the af- 
firmative. 

“ Who taught you?” inquired Emily. 

“ My sister,” replied Maria. ‘‘ But I play very 
little ; I have taken lessons but a short time.” 

“Well, you can play for us to dance,” said 
Emily ; “‘ for I fancy you cannot dance yourself.”’ 

“Why should you fancy that?’ inquired 
Maria; ‘I do know how to dance, but I cannot 
play well enough for any one to dance by —I 
think you or Catharine had better play ; for in- 
deed I cannot.” 

‘* Pray who taught you to dance?” asked Emily; 
“T’m sure, I never should have imagined you 
could dance a step. I thought that people where 
you live, country people, never danced.” 

‘You are mistaken,” said Maria, “ people 
where I live dance very often. I’m sure, I do 
not live so very far distant from you— you live 
in the country too.” 

** Yes, but I live nearer Boston than you do. — 
I had a French dancing master, who came here 
to give me lessons, and the French dancing 
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masters are the most fashionable, and the only 
ones that are good for anything.” 

“T wish you’d go away,” thought Maria; but 
as Emily did not seem inclined to leave her, 
Maria went across the room and joined her 
friend Mary Somers. 

** Who’s going to play for us,” inquired Emily 
aloud? “‘ Maria Waters wont play, and we can’t 
dance without music.” 

“Play yourself; why don’t you, Emily?” 
asked her brother. 

“T prefer dancing,” replied Emily. ‘ If Ma- 
ria Waters wont play, I suppose we must give up 
our dancing, that’s all.” 

“‘ Don’t you think she is a very selfish girl,” 
said Mary Somers in a whisper to Maria; “‘ she 
plays better than any one in the room, and is 
unwilling even to take her turn. I’m sure, if I 
could play at all, I would ; but I never have been 
taught to play.” 

** Come, Maria,” said Catharine, “ play a little 
for us — only a little; and then I ’ll play ifI can; 
but you know I do hate to play.” 

* But really, cousin, I cannot play well 
enough.” 

“Qh, we’ll be satisfied,” said Catharine ; “I 
know you can play well enough for us.” 
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“La, she wants to be urged,” said Emily 
Grahame; ‘I wouldn’t tease her any more, 
Kate ; for if she can’t play without being urged, 
do let her alone.” 

Poor Maria almost burst into tears at this un- 
kind remark. ‘I'll try to play, cousin,” said she ; 
“‘ but I never can succeed, I know.” 

She had not underrated her own ability — 
she was not able to play so that they could 
dance. Emily ridiculed her, until she could 
bear it no longer; she burst into tears, and 
moved away from the piano. Catharine came 
to her, and said that she would play herself; 
telling her to go and join ‘the dance. — But 
Maria felt very unlike dancing; and the 
little party becoming dull, it broke up very 
early. 

After they had gone, the little girls went to 
bed. . Maria found it difficult to think of any- 
thing but the unkind treatment she had received 
from Emily Grahame, and was quite silent. — 
The following day, Mrs Fitzallen inquired of 
her how she was pleased with Catharine’s friends. 

*‘T do not like all of them,” she replied. — 
“* Mary Somers is a pretty girl ; and I like all of 
them but Emily Grahame.” 
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“Pray what cause have you for disliking her, 
my dear?” inquired Mrs Fitzallen. 

“Oh, don’t ask me, aunt;” replied Maria. 
** Perhaps I ought to like her, but indeed I can- 
not. She treated me rudely ; but I can forgive it, 
if I cannot love her.” 

“You'll forgive me too, wont you, cousin,” 
said Catharine, “that [ urged you to play against 
your inclination ? Really, I did n’t know that you 
could n’t play. I thought you refused, because 
you was so bashful.” 

“Forgive you ? — Oh yes, with all my heart,” 
replied Maria. ‘So do not let us say a word 
more about it.” 

The remainder of Maria’s visit was passed 
pretty much in the same way as the few days I 
have related. She became quite discontented, for 
want of something to do, and was very well pleased 
when the visit had expired ; not because it had 
been otherwise than pleasant, but she had no 
regular course of employment, and never could be 
happy while idle. The evening before the day she 
was to leave her aunt, when they were all seated 
in the piazza, Mrs Fitzallen inquired of her if 
she had been homesick, and whether she still 
thought she should like to live with her always. 
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** Oh no, aunt, I have not been homesick,” she 
replied, “‘ but I want to see my mother, and I think 
I shall enjoy going to school again very much.” 

*T wish you could stay longer,” said Catha- 
rine, “ I’m sure I sha’n’t know what to do with 
myself, when you are gone.—TI never was so 
happy in my whole life as I have been since you 
came here. Oh, do leave your school a little 
while longer and stay with me.” 

** You must come and go to school with me,” 
said Maria; ‘‘ I know you would love my teacher.” 

‘* Does she never scold you ?”’ inquired Catha- 
rine. 

‘“< No, never,” replied Maria ; ‘* we all love her 
very much. If I wasn’t going to school again, 
I don’t know what I should do. You would love 
my brothers and sisters too, they are so good and 
happy.” 

‘‘T should like to go very much,” said Catha 
rine. ‘ You know I don’t care anything about 
the girls here. Mother,” continued she, ‘ cousin 
Maria wishes she had as many pretty things as I 
have ; what do you suppose she would say if 
she saw all that Emily Grahame’s father sends her 
from Europe. She would think mine were 
nothing compared with her’s.” 
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**T said that,” replied Maria, “ when I first 
came here.—I have changed my mind since 
then ; for I think, perhaps I might get tired of 
them, just as you have.” 

“TI think it very probable you would,” said 
Mrs Fitzallen: ‘that is the way with most 
children ; indeed it is often so with men and wo- 
men. It is not abundance which constitutes 
enjoyment. Few are so contented as not to 
wish for more ; and those whom we would imagine 
had everything heart could wish, are not always 
the happiest. I presume, now, Catharine would 


willingly exchange with you, and give you all 


she has, for your brothers and sisters.” 

‘** Oh, indeed I would,” said Catharine; ‘‘ and 
suppose we make the exchange. I will go and 
live with your mother, and have all your brothers 
and sisters for mine, and you shall come and 
live with my mother, and have my piano and mu- 
sic teacher, and books and rabbits, and every- 
thing — I don’t care a straw for one of them.” 

‘Oh, I would not exchange my brothers and 
sisters for anything else in the world,” said Ma- 
ria. 

While they were all busily engaged talking, a 
chaise drove upthe yard. ‘ Oh, there is my 
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father,”’ said Maria as she ran out to meet him. 
** Oh, father,’ exclaimed she, throwing her arms 
about his neck, “‘ how delighted I am to see you. 
How is mother, and all my dear brothers and 
sisters ?” 


** All well, my dear daughter, and how is my 
little girl?’ Are you ready to go home with me 
tomorrow 2” 

** Quite ready,” replied Maria, ‘‘ I want to see 
them all at home very much. When shall we 
go? Shall we go early tomorrow? Oh, I hope 
we shall.” 

“You seem very anxious to go,” said her 
aunt; “‘ but I suppose we must forgive you for 
wanting to be at home again.” 

To this, Maria did not know exactly what to 
reply. She wished so much to see her mother 
and every body at home, and yet she was sorry 
to leave her aunt and cousin. “I wish we all 
lived together,’’ she said ; ‘ but no, I don’t wish 
so, for then we shouldn’t have the pleasure of 
meeting, after being separated. I think it makes 
me love my mother a great deal more, to have 
lived away from her a little while.” 

After she had talked with her father some time, 
he told her she had best go to bed, if she wished 
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to feel very bright and well in the morning. 
With a merry heart she went to sleep, and awoke 
very early the following day. Going down stairs, 
she met her father, who kissed her and bade her 
good morning, asking her if she was ready to 
start. She replied in the affirmative, and after 
an early breakfast, took leave of her aunt and 
cousin, with a promise to come and pay them 
another visit. 

The sun had not set, when she spied their own 
neat white house, peeping out from the trees. 

** Qh, how pleasant our house looks, father,” 
said she; ‘‘ it looks much prettier than it did 
when I went away. What have you had done to 
it?” 

‘Nothing, my dear,” said her father; ‘it is 
all just as you left it three weeks ago.” 

** Oh, it seems as if I had been gone a year,” 
said Maria. ‘Oh, father, see — there is brother 
George, playing with Fido. Don’t you see him 
in the yard? Do, father, go faster; I must see 
my mother this moment.” 

** We shall be at home in a moment,”’ said her 
father ; ‘‘ and [ think I see your mother and Jane 
walking out to meet us.” 

**O yes, I see them; there, now we are almost 
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there. Dear mother,” said she as they overtook 
them, “ how do you do? I will walk home with 
you, if father will only stop a moment.” 

Her father stopped, and jumping out of the 
chaise, she walked with her to the house, where 
she found her brothers and sisters all waiting im- 
patiently to see her. After she had taken her 
tea, they seated themselves in the neat and 
pleasant parlor. 

“‘Come,” said George, “ tell us all about aunt 
Fitzallen, and her house, and cousin Catha- 
rine.”’ 

** Yes, I will, George,” said Maria. ‘I don’t 
think you ever saw so large a house: it is much 
larger than Captain Munroe’s.” 

*‘T should like to see it then,” said George; 
** but I don’t believe it is any handsomer.” 

“Qh, yes it is,” said Maria; “1 don’t think 
you ever saw anything so handsome: though 
there is one pretty, neat house I like better than 
either. But what do you think I have brought 
for you? Two beautiful little rabbits, in a box out 
at the door.” 

“Oh, I thought it was something new and 
strange,” said George ; “‘ I have seen rabbits, and 
caught them myself, a thousand times.” 
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** Ah, brother,” said Maria, ‘‘ but these are 
English rabbits; one is white, and the other 
is black and white. You never have seen Eng- 
lish rabbits.” 

Quite delighted, George ran out to look at them. 

“‘ Well, my dear daughter,” said her mother, 
‘you will not know how to be happy at home 
now, I fear.” 

“‘ Never fear that, mother,” said Maria; “I 
thought when I first went there, that it was al- 
most a shame father could not be as rich, and 
have as many fine things:as aunt has. I believe, 
mother, that I felt a little envious — but they did 
not seem to think anything of what they had. 
Aunt Fitzallen is as pleasant as you are, mother ; 
but I don’t think she governs her children as well 
as you do.” 

“* Why not, my dear?” inquired her mother. 

** Oh, she never~insists, when Catharine says 
‘I don’t want to. You always make us do 
what you think best — and Catharine does not 
seem contented with everything she has got, but 
wishes she had as many things as Emily Grahame. 
Oh, Emily Grahame is an ugly girl.” 

*‘T am sorry to hear you call any one ugly,” 
said her mother. 
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* But really, mother, she is ugly,” said Maria; 
“‘ T didn’t see a pleasant thing about her.”’ 

** How much did you see of her?” inquired 
her mother. 

** Only once, at aparty of Catharine’s,” said 
Maria; “ but that was full enough.” 

“No, my dear, I don’t think it was,” said Mrs 
Waters; “‘ for if you had seen more of her, you 
might have discovered her good qualities. I 
hope my little girl would not be so prejudiced, that 
she could not aeeinie® the good qualities of even a 
disagreeable person.” 

** No, mother,” said Maria, ‘‘ indeed I am not 
prejudiced : perhaps she may have gocd qualities, 
although I did not see her long enough to dis- 
cover them. But I’m trying to forget her, 
mother, and all her unkindness.” 

** And I hope you have forgiven her too,” said 
her mother. ‘ See, Jane is waiting for you togo 
to bed: good night, dear.” 

** Good night, mother,” said Maria, kissing her ; 
“‘T have a thousand things to tell you in the 
morning, and I am not too sleepy to tell them 
now, if you would let me sit up a little longer. 
But come, Jane, we ’ll go,” continued she; and 
she skipped up stairs, happy as any one could 
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wish. She had learned a lesson too, that all 
little girls may learn if they choose, viz: that 
those who have a kind father and mother, a com- 
fortable home, and good brothers and sisters, 
though destitute of many of the luxuries of life, 
have the best reason in the world for being con- 
tented and happy. ANON. 


ANNA AND HER KITTEN. 

Lirrte Anna has a pretty gray kitten. She 
loves the kitty very much, and the kitty loves 
her. Sometimes when Anna is playing with 
her doll and her ninepins, kitty puts out her 
paw and rolls all the playthings about the room. 
But Anna does not mind that; she knows the 
little pussy does it’all for play. 

One day, when little Anna was alone with the 
kitty in the parlor, she made scratches on the 
window ; and that was a very naughty trick. — 
When her nurse came into the room, she said: 
‘Who made these scratches on the window ?” 
Little Anna felt ashamed of the mischief she 
had done ; and she did not speak a word. 

The kitten was asleep in the chair; and the 
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nurse said, “ I suppose this naughty puss did it. 
I must whip her for it.’ Then the nurse took 
the kitten out of the chair, and told her she must 
box her ears, for scratching the window. But 
little Anna began to cry ; and she ran up to her 
nurse, saying: ‘“‘ Oh, don’t whip little kitty ; she 
did not scratch the window. I did it.” 

The nurse did not strike poor little puss ; and 
Anna took the kitty in her arms, and stroked her 
soft gray fur, and made her very happy. Anna’s 
father and mother, and her grandmother, and 
her nurse, all loved their little girl very much; 
because she told the truth, and was so kind to 
her good little kitten. 
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. 

On the meeting of the blind pupils from the Institution at 

Boston, with the deaf and dumb, and the deaf, dumb, and 
blind, at the Asylum in Hartford. 


One of the most interesting circumstances, connected with 
the scene above-mentioned, was the delight expressed by the 
deaf and dumb, that they were not blind,—and the blind that 
they were not deaf and dumb: — while she, the poor, lone one, 
who could neither see, hear, nor speak, testified emotion at being 
made to understand, that the eyes of the stranger-visitants were 
sealed like her own.— Those who consider doing good as the 
most sublime of all sciences, could not look without delight upon 
the teacher of the blind; who, not only in his native land, but 
among Greeks and barbarians, — in prison and in peril, has ren- 
dered in early manhood, services to the cause of philanthropy, 
which few are privileged to trace upon the annals of prolonged 
life. 

A mingled group from distant homes, 
In youth, and health, and hope are here, — 
But yet some latent evil seems 
To mark their lot with frown severe ; 
And one there is, upon whose soul 
Affliction’s thrice-wreath’d chain is laid, 
Mute stranger, ’mid a world of sound, 
And lock’d in midnight’s deepest shade. 


Amid that group her curious hands, 
O’er brow and tress, intently stray ; 
Hath sympathy her heart-strings wrung, 
That sadly thus she turns away ? 
Her mystic thoughts we may not tell, — 
For inaccessible and lone, 
No eye explores their hermit-cell, 
Save that which lights the Eternal Throne. 
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But they of silent lip rejoiced 
In bright Creation’s boundless store, 
In sun, and moon and peopled shade, 
And flowers that gem earth’s verdant floor ;— 
In fond affection’s speaking smile, 
In graceful motion’s waving line, 
And all those charms that Beauty sheds 
On human form and face divine. 


While they, to whom the orb of day 

Was quench’d in “ ever during dark,” 
Adored that intellectual ray 

Which writes the sun a glow-worm spark ; 
And in the blest communion joy’d, 

Which thought to thought doth deftly bind, 
And bid the tireless tongue exchange 

The never-wasted wealth of mind. 


And closer to their souls they bound 
The bliss of music’s raptured thrill, 
That “ linked melody” of sound, 
Which gives to man the seraph’s skill. 
So they, on whose young brows had twined 
The warmth of Pity’s tearful gaze, 
Each in his broken censor burn’d 
The incense of exulting praise. 


Yes, — they whom kind Compassion deem’d 
’ Scantly with Nature’s gifts endued, 
Pour’d freshest from their bosom’s fount 
The gushing tide of gratitude. 
And with that tide a moral flow’d, — 
A deep reproof to those who share 
Of light, and sound, and speech, the bliss, 
Yet coldly thank the Giver’s care. 
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THE PRINTING PRESS. 


A DIALOGUE, 
BY MRS HUGHS, 

Louisa. Mamma, after reading a piece out of 
MclIntosh’s History of England to my papa this 
morning, you said it was curious to think so tri- 
fling a thing should have had more influence over 
the happiness of mankind than all that statesmen 
and conquerors ever performed. Now I want to 
know what the thing was that you spoke of? 

Mamma. I referred to the printing press, 
which was invented in the same year that the 
English were driven out of Paris, after having 
had possession of that city for seventeen years. 

Louisa. Dear me, mamma! How could the 
invention of a simple machine be of so much 
consequence! Surely the circumstance of the 
English being obliged to give up the possession 
of so important a city as Paris, was of itself a 
much more important event. 

Mamma. Important to whom? 

Louisa. Why, to everybody. 

Mamma. To you, for instance ? 

Louisa. Oh, no! not tome. It cannot be of 
much importance to me whether they retained 
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possession of Paris, or were obliged to resign it. I 

should not have been any richer for their keeping 
‘it, even if I had lived at that time ; but still less 
so, as the whole affair happened to take place many 
hundred years before I was born. 

Mamma. Then to whom could it be of so 
much importance ? 

Louisa. Why, to the English, to be sure ; for 
I believe it was very soon after that, that they 
resigned their pretensions to France altogether. 

Mamma. And what would have been the con- 
sequence if they had not been obliged to resign 
those pretensions, as you say they were. 

Louisa. Why, they would have kept fighting 
on, and a great many more men would have been 
killed. 

Mamma. And what then? 

Louisa. Why, then I do not know what 
would have followed after that; but I suppose 
they would have fought till one or other of the 
kingdoms was subdued. 

Mamma. And after that, how would things 
have been ? 

Louisa. I suppose then the conquered coun- 
try would have had to make great sacrifices for 
the sake of purchasing a peace. 

Mamma. And would those sacrifices have 
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destroyed the happiness of each individual that 
either lived in the country then, or has ever ex- 
isted in it since? 

Louisa. Oh, no! certainly not. But each 
would have been sorry that his country had been 
conquered. 

Mamma. And how would it have been with 
the conquering country ? 

Louisa. Why, no doubt it would have boasted 
and been very proud of its exploits. Its power 
would have been increased, and it would have 
had a great deal more wealth than it had before. 

Mamma. And do you imagine it would have 
been greater at this day, for the acquisitions which 
it then gained ? 

Louisa. No! that I am sure it would not ; for 
we always find in history, that a country no 
sooner gains any great increase of territory than 
it becomes ambitious of more. Besides, other 
countries are always at enmity with the one 
which possesses more than its share; and take 
the first opportunity of combining against it, and 
very soon bring it down to their own level again. 

Mamma. Well, but though we find that it is 
not likely to have been left long in the undis- 
turbed possession of its conquests, perhaps the 
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wealth which it then gained, extended its influ- 
ence over the whole kingdom, and made even its 
very poorest members rich and independent. 

Louisa. No, certainly not. I never heard of 
the wealth that is gained by a conquest being di- 
vided amongst all the inhabitants of a country. 
One or two of the principal officers I believe 
generally gain a great deal of money; and the 
soldiers who are engaged in fighting are some- 
times enriched by plunder ; but the wealth gener- 
ally I believe goes to the government. 

Mamma, It seems then that these great 
victories, or defeats, have but little influence over 
the happiness or misery of the people at large, 
even at the time that they take place. 

Louisa. Why, I believe that the truth is, the 
people in general are the worse for them, though 
victory should be the result, for the expense of 
a war causes the people to be oppressed with 
taxes, and a great many lives are lost, which 
of course must cause a great deal of misery to 
thousands of families. 

Mamma. I think, we have made out very 
clearly, that wars are bad things; producing 
a great deal of misery at the time, and having 
little effect, either good or bad, on after gen- 
erations. 
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Louisa. I think we have. 

Mamma. But that is not the case with the in- 
vention of the printing press ; for it may be said 
to have increased the happiness of every individ- 
ual of every civilized country, from the time of 
its invention to the present day. 

Louisa. How can that be, mamma? 

Mamma. By the facilities which it has af- 
forded to the spread of knowledge. 

Louisa. What! were there no books, before 
the printing press was invented ? 

Mamma. There were books, — but the number 
was comparatively very small, and they were so 
expensive as to exclude private individuals almost 
entirely from the use of them. 

Louisa. What was the reason of that? 

Mamma. For a long time the art of printing 
in any way was entirely unknown; of course 
all books were written with a pen, which you 
may be sure was too tedious an operation to 
allow books to be very abundant. 

Louisa. Oh, certainly! Besides, I have of- 
ten heard my papa remark that there was very 
little reliance to be placed upon written books ; 
so much depended upon the accuracy of the 
transcriber, who might by the addition or omis- 
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sion of a single word, often make a complete 
change in the sense of a passage. 

Mamma. On this account, and as furnishing 
a much more expeditious method of multiplying 
copies of books, the contrivance of carving words 
on blocks of wood and then stamping them upon 
parchment, was hailed as a great and important 
event, but this, good as it was, had great defects 
and inconveniences. The carving of the wood 
was a slow and a tedious operation, as well as 
that of stamping the words on the parchment, 
which was done by the hands only. Besides, 
the very hardest wood was short in its duration, 
the edges of the letters became too rough for use, 
and the whole in its very best form, was exceed- 
ingly clumsy and expensive. Indeed the expense 
was so great that books were confined, almost 
exclusively, to monasteries and public libraries ; 
and the people in general remained totally un- 
enlightened. But when Guttemburg, whose 
name deserves to be held in reverence through- 
out every civilized country, introduced, in the 
year 1453, the art of setting up types, and 
of printing several pages of a book at once, 
things were entirely changed ; especially, too, as 
the art of manufacturing paper from old linen was 
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discovered pretty much about the same time; so 
that books soon became so plentiful that the fair 
face of knowledge was laid open to every eye, 
and the humblest inquirer might become a votary 
at her shrine. They are now so very cheap, that 
almost every human being has it in his power to 
become possessed of knowledge and wisdom, in- 
stead of the ignorance and wretchedness in 
which the world was so long involved. 

Louisa. But perhaps, mamma, though the 
people formerly were ignorant of the pleasures of 
reading, they had others to supply their place. 

Mamma. Suppose yourself wandering through 
a rich and fertile valley ; whether do you think 
you would have more enjoyment, if only furnished 
with a dim indistinct light, barely sufficient to 
enable you tc find your way, but not enough to 
shew you any object clearly, — or if provided with 
a pure bright light, which enabled you to see 
with distinctness the beautiful scene, diversified 
with hills and dales and glittering streams, and 
abounding with the richest and most delicious 
fruits ? 

Louisa. Oh, mamma! how can you ask 
such a question ! 


Mamma. Yet the contrast is not greater than 
7 
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between a state of ignorance and that of know- 
ledge. The world, to an ignorant man, is little 
more than a dark and dreary waste, through 
which he wanders, almost totally insensible to 
the beauties which surround him ; for he knows 
neither himself nor the Great Being who placed 
him here; and though he may not perhaps be 
absolutely vicious, he is at least a stranger to 
virtue, because he is uninfluenced by those 
higher principles that ennoble and exalt his na- 
ture, and raise him above the beasts of the field. 
But the man of a cultivated mind, on the con- 
trary, sees in the creation around him, a rich 
garden stored with a countless variety of beau- 
tiful objects, calculated to stimulate his inquiries, 
gratify his curiosity, and delight his taste. His 
mind expands and strengthens, in proportion to 
the food that it receives; and he discovers ex- 
quisite beauties in objects which before had ap- 
peared too insignificant for his observation. 
Louisa. But, mamma, I cannot yet see, why a 
man, even though he cannot read, may not have 
a great many pleasures still within his reach. — 
The beauties of nature are open to Ais eyes, as 
well as to those of: the most learned philosopher. 
It does not require any knowledge to comprehend 
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that the flowers are beautiful, that the music of 
birds is sweet, and the taste of fruit delicious. 

Mamma. Here is Friendship’s Offering for 
this year, that your uncle has just given me. — 
Look at this engraving of Martinio, of Christ’s 
entrance into Jerusalem; and tell me all the 
objects that you see in it. 

Louisa. Why, there are the walls of the city, 
that appear very beautiful; and a great many 
buildings within, that I dare say would be very 
magnificent, if one could see them more dis- 
tinctly, but they are so minute that one can 
scarcely make them out at all; and then there is 
our Saviour riding on an ass, but I wish it had 
been a little larger, for I can only make out the 
general air of the figure ; it is impossible to see his 
countenance or distinguish a feature; and as for 
the crowds attending him, they are only dots, 
and lines, though they are certainly beautifully 
managed, to have the appearance of people at a 
distance. 

Mamma. Well, now look at it through this 
magnifying glass. 

Louisa. Oh! dear! how beautiful! Every- 
thing is quite distinct ; even those distant build- 
ings, that appeared before almost like clouds, 
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represent columns, and arches, and various kinds 
of architecture, and the dots and lines, as I 
thought them, are men and women finely formed ; 
and not only not crushed together, but standing 
apart, and not even appearing very near to one 
another; you can even see the expression of 
their faces. _ But above all, how beautiful is that 
figure of our Saviour; what benignity there is 
in his look, and what grandeur in his appearance, 
even though he is riding in so humble a style. — 
Oh! I had no conception that this picture was 
so beautiful ? How delighted Alfred will be when 
I shew it to him. 

Mamma. ‘This, my dear Louisa, will exemplify 
to you the wonderful effects of knowledge. The 
most ignorant and careless observer no doubt sees 
many things to admire in this beautiful world of 
ours; but to the eye of knowledge, which, like 
this glass, brings hidden things to view, how in- 
finite are the wonders which it contains. T'o the 
astronomer, it unfolds countless worlds revolving 
around him, all as grand and beautiful, at least, 
as that on which he stands; to the chemist it 
displays operations of the most astonishing kind 
continually going on, in the great laboratory of 
nature ; the botanist sees in the most minute and 
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insignificant weed on which he treads, an order 
and arrangement of its several parts, that raise 
his mind with wonder and adoration to the Great 
Original; and tothe Christian — but what words 
can declare half of what it unfolds to him. 


Louisa. Ok, mamma! you beginto make me 
feel in love with learning. 

Mamma. But let me carry my illustration still 
further — One of your first impressions, on look- 
ing at this picture through the glass, was that of 
pleasure, at the idea of being able to unfold some 
new source of enjoyment to your brother. If 
such, then, were your feelings, what must be the 
enjoyment that knowledge produces, when it 
enables us to display to those around us, pictures 
of beauty, far beyond the work of any human 
artist. And yet this is taking knowledge only in 
its most confined sense, as relating merely to the 
examination of visible objects ; but knowledge in 
its true sense, is the path which leads to wisdom 
and virtue. Shakspeare says, 

‘‘ Ignorance is the curse of God — 

Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to Heaven.” 
But we have talked long enough —I must now 
leave you to reflect at your leisure on the benefits 
of the Printing Press. 
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THE FIRE FLY. 


Come here, pretty Fly, 

For the night is so damp, 
And the wind is so high, 

They will put out your lamp ! 


ae ay 


Come ! don’t be so coy, 
Flashing by me with fear 5 

There ’s naught to destroy, 
Or to injure you here. 


Like a bright little spark, 
As you ’re flying about, 
Here and there in the dark, 

Oh! you will get put out. 


Then come, pretty fly, 
Here ’s a shelter for you ; 

Not a blast shall come nigh, 
Nor a drop of the dew. 


Secure you may stand, 
Little jewel, and shed 
Your light in my hand, 
When your winglets are spread. 


Or, rest here by me, 
In the pure crystal cup, 
If you ’Il just let me see ;: 
How your light kindles up. é 


“ Many thanks for your care,” 
Said the wise little fly ; 

“« But without dew and air, 
I should soon have to die. 


THE FIRE FLY. 


“More charms do I find 
In a fresh blade of grass, 
Than appear to my mind, 
In a whole house of glass. 


“¢ My lamp is not made 

With the poor, wasting oil, 
In burning to fade, 

Or in dampness to spoil. 


“ By a hand that’s unseen, 

It is guarded and trimm‘d, 
And this is a screen 

That shall keep it undimm’d. 


“‘ Secure in that hand, 
I can live at my ease, 


And glow, while I’m fann’d 
By the blast or the breeze. 


“‘T love to be free, 

And to feel the whole worid 
Is open to me, 

When my wing is unfurl’d. 


“From a sweet verdant sod, 
I am raised up at night, 
When the brightness of God 
Lends the Fire-Fly her light.” 


H. F. G, 
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SWITZERLAND. 


PERHAPS no country in the world is more in- 
teresting than Switzerland, whether we consider 
the moral character of its inhabitants, or the 
wildness and sublimity of its scenery. Nothing 
can be imagined more magnificent than the Alps, 
rising on each side of the vale of Chamouni. — 
Forest above forest of pines, larches, and firs, 
are intermixed with glaciers, from which the ice 
shoots up in the forms of spires, pyramids, and 
towers, all glittering in the sun-beams. The red 
color of the original rocks are strongly contrasted 
by the pure snow that rests upon them; and they 
rear theirj gigantic heads so high among the 
clouds, that imagination is absolutely appalled 
by their grandeur. The quiet valley is dotted 
with neat cottages and churches,' flocks of sheep 
wander over the green fields and meadows, and 
the women and children, humbly but neatly 
dressed, are busy at work in the fields and gar- 
dens. 

Up among the mountains are steep and terrific 
precipices, among which the torrents rush down 
in tremendous waterfalls. In some few places, 
strong bridges are thrown over the awful chasms 
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that occur among the rugged rocks, and the trav- 
eller’s first look into the deep and dark abyss 
beneath him makes his senses reel with terror. 
Yet the Swiss hunters fearlessly mount the pre- 
cipitous sides of their native mountains in search 
of the chamois or wild goat of the Alps; and 
very frequently the danger is fearfully increased 
by the smooth glare of ice with which the rocks 
are incrusted. A stick, terminating with an iron 


spike, is indispensably necessary for supporting 
them on the steep acclivities of the mountains, 
and on their feet they wear pointed cramp-irons, 
to assist them in climbing perpendicular heights. 
The boldness and dexterity with which they pur- 
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sue the chase in those dangerous places is truly 
surprising. But frequent practice makes them 
very fearless; and more than half of any danger 
is removed by the very fact of not being afraid 
of it. A wonderful story is told of a Swiss, who 
in his sleep jumped from one Alpine precipice to 
another, over a deep and awful chasm; if this 
account be true, I suppose the man’s safety de- 
pended entirely upon his unconsciousness of 
danger. 

In the Swiss cities, particularly those largely 
engaged in trade and manufactures, the traveller 
finds, what is always to be found in cities, viz. 
men who care more about making money than 
they do about the romantic beauties of nature. 
In the busy haunts of enterprise, human beings 
are strangely tempted to fret away their “ little 
hour of life” in amassing riches, which they can- 
not possibly carry with them to another world : 
In humbler and more quiet scenes there isa 
greater share of happiness and a nearer approach 
to Heaven. 

Nothing can exceed the simplicity and tran- 
quillity of rural life in Switzerland. Instead of 
the magnificent sculptured fountains of Italy, a 
hollow log receives the cool waters of the brook, 
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as it comes sparkling through the fields. Here 
the innocent lambs come to drink, and here the 
weary laborer pauses to rest. 
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The neat cottages are usually built of wood, 
with staircases on the outside, and great pent- 
house roofs, made to keep off the snow. The 
poorest peasant cultivates his little garden and 
orchard, which gives a peculiarly thriving and 
cheerful aspect to this wild and picturesque coun-: 
try. Their church-yards lie amid woods, rocks, 
and hills, and the sweet fragrance of flowers. — 
The white crosses and gilded tombstones are 
continually decorated with fresh garlands, and 
pinks and violets are planted on the graves. — 
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Such was the burial place desired by Ossian: 
“Green be the place of my rest; and let the 
sound of the distant torrent be heard.” 

The Swiss seem to have a peculiar fondness 
for flowers. Upon the birth of a child, the maid- 
servant, dressed in her best clothes, carries the 
news to all relations and friends, and presents 
every one with a large nosegay. 

One very peculiar custom prevails in this in- 
teresting country. Little girls are from their 
earliest infancy associated with other girls of the 
same age, and little boys with companions as old 
as themselves. These little societies all meet at 
the house of some one of their parents every Sun- 
day. Brothers and sisters, unless they are of the 
same age, are not members of the same society, 
or present at the same meetings. In this way, 
very strong and permanent friendships are formed, 
which usually continue through life ; and if any 
child has bad habits, or bad manners, the evil is 
very likely to be gradually remedied by the influ- 
ence of her beloved associates. Even old people, 
who were thus connected together in their child- 
hood, always retain a peculiar tenderness of. 
manner toward each other. 

Switzerland being the country of small for- 
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tunes, marriages are almost always made from 
affection, and not for the sake of money; and 
their humble dwellings are therefore the abodes 
of innocence and happiness. 

In some of the remote cantons, such extreme 
simplicity prevails that they have no lawyers to 
settle their disputes, and no locks to secure their 
houses. Their contracts are inscribed on pieces 
of wood, which neither party would ever think of 
destroying ; and where there are no thieves, a 
wooden latch raised by a string answers all the 
purposes of bolts and bars. This would bea 
most happy world, if every mind was inwardly 
bolted and barred against evil. There are spirit- 
ual thieves always striving to enter into our 
hearts to steal away our humble and pious feel- 
ings ; if mankind would shut the door against 
these thieves, their dwellings would be safe 
enough. 

In the Swiss valley of Muotta are ranges of 
shops left open and unguarded, while the owners 
are pursuing their occupations in the field. The 
prices are marked on the various goods, and 
those who wish to purchase, take what articles 
they please, and leave the money. 

In that part of Switzerland called Vallais, an 
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unusual proportion of the inhabitants are idiots, 
and afflicted with large excrescences in the throat 
called goitres. Wherever this peculiar disease 
is common, there are likewise a great many 
idiots, but both misfortunes are rarely the lot of 
the same individual. These phenomena have 
been attributed to a calcareous substance, with 
which the springs are impregnated in these dis- 
tricts. 

The idiots are regarded with peculiar tender- 
ness and reverence. The Swiss call them “‘ Souls 
of God without sin.” In Scotland, likewise, 
these inoffensive individuals are called ‘* Inno- 
cents.” 

Each canton in Switzerland is distinguished 
by a different costume. In some places the hair 
is simply plaited, and twined round a small black 
cushion on the top of the head, while the neck is 
covered with a handkerchief of gay and various 
stripes. In other districts the hair is worn in 
long braids, falling over the shoulders down to 
the very feet, surmounted by a huge straw hat 
without a crown, kept on the head by means of 
strings under the chin. The Bernese women 
have the oddest fashion. Their gowns are black, 
except asmall square of white on the bosom, 
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edged with a sort of black frame; from which 
issue very full white sleeves. The hair is plaited 
in long queues, which fall down the back, being 
confined together at the neck by a black riband. 
The back part of the head is about half covered 
with a black cap, from which rises two per- 
pendicular wings, one on each side; these appen- 
dages are six or seven inches high, and are made 
of black horse-hair. The little girls, the old 
women, the laborers in the fields, and the beggars 
in the streets, all wear this queer looking head 
gear. Indeed the inhabitants of the various 
Swiss cantons are about as uniform in their dress 
as a band of soldiers. 

Geneva, situated on a lake of the same name, 
is small compared with other Swiss cities; but 
it has great literary and religious celebrity. For 
a long time it was the centre and asylum of the 
Reformed Religion. It was the residence of 
Calvin, Rousseau, Madame de Staél, and several 
other distinguished persons. It has a famous 
university, which contains about one thousand 
students. 

Lavater, the celebrated physiognomist, was a 
native of Zurich. This venerable and warm- 
hearted man preached the gospel in that town for 
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more than thirty years; during which time, he 
said he had no occasion to warn his people against 
any species of moral corruption. 

The Swiss are obliged to work hard and live 
frugally ; but they are strong in limb and pure 
ef heart. It would be unkind to wish them a 
greater share of this world’s goods. Those only 
are truly happy who always want a little more 
time than they have, but not a cent more of 


money. 


INFLUENCE OF KINDNESS. 


In Philadelphia there is a physician, belonging 
to the Society of Friends, who is very benevolent, 
and much beloved by the poor. One day, this 
good doctor, attempting to ride through a narrow 
and crowded street, was stopped by a dray, which 
stood in such a manner that he could not possi- 
bly get along. He asked the driver if he would 
be good enough to move a little out of the way; 
but the man was ill-natured, and he answered, in 
very violent language, that he would not stir an 
inch till he thought proper. The physican re- 
plied, with the utmost gentleness, ‘‘ Well, friend, 
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thou wilt not move to oblige me; but if thou 
shouldst be ill, or any of thy family in distress, 
send for Doctor P. and I will come and do all I 
can to assist thee.” This mild answer gained 
the drayman’s heart, and made him thoroughly 
ashamed of his bad temper. He asked pardon 
for the language he had used, and immediately 
made room for the doctor to pass. 

There is hardly any body in the world, so 
rough and violent as to resist, for any length of 
time, the soothing influence of kindness. Even 
the most ferocious animals are tamed by it.— 
Those who acquire great command over horses, 
dogs, and other brute creatures, always do it by 
means of affectionate and gentle treatment. In 
this way, a man by the name of John Austin, in 
London, has trained animais of totally opposite 
natures to live together in love and peace. He 
is careful to keep them well fed, caresses them a 
great deal, and accustoms them to each other’s 
society at a very early age. ‘The cat, the mouse, 
the owl, the rabbit, the hawk, the pigeon, the 
starling and the sparrow, all frolic together in 
the same cage. The owl allows the sparrow to 
eat from the same plate, without offering to de- 


vour him; while the mice caper directly under 
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pussy’s paws, and the starling perches on her 
head. 

From these facts little girls and boys can learn 
a useful lesson concerning their treatment to 
younger brothers and sisters. When little ones 
are fretful, do not take hold of them hard, and 
pull them along, and speak cross words to them. 
This will only serve to spoil their tempers, and 
injure your own. Speak gently to them; try to 
comfort them, and tell them some simple story, in 
order to make them forget their little troubles. — 
If managed in this way, they will soon become 
as docile as little lambs; and when they are un- 
happy they will come to you, as their kindest 
protector and best friend. 

A gentle and patient temper is a twofold bless- 
ing ; it equally blesses those who possess it, and 
those who come under its influence. While we 
are striving to do good to others, we find our re- 
ward in the quiet happiness with which our own 
hearts are filled. 
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A WALK ON THE SEA-SHORE. 


Come, let us walk by the sea-shore ; upon the 
smooth sands of the winding beach. Let us 
search for its colored shells and curious pebbles. 
Let us gather the delicate blossoms of the sea- 
side pea, that loves to draw its freshness and ten- 
der beauty from the thirsty soil, along the edges | 
of the yellow shore. Take up handfuls of the 
sparkling sands. Can we number the shining 
grains? No, we cannot; but God knoweth the 
sum of the sands of the sea, upon its thousand, 
thousand shores. Let us watch the little flocks 
of beach birds, skimming low along the sands, 
keeping time with the flowing and retreating 
waters. Listen to their voice, low, soft and mu- 
sical, as if they sang tothe waves. Here are the 
ringed plovers—the sand-pipers — the purres, 
flying in flocks, throwing alternately their dark 
and light plumage to the eye — the sheer-water 
with its curious bill — the blue-winged teals, that 
love to sit together, and sun themselves on the 
sands — and the surf and the golden-eyed duck, 
that swim and dive among the breakers — these, 
and many others, haunt the sand-bars, and the low 
reefy shores. God careth for them all. He 
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teacheth some of them to collect the drift sea- 
weed for their nests, and others to hollow out the 
sands. Though no reeds, or grass, or leaves, 
screen these nestlings, yet God provideth for. 
their safety. No bright or various plumage at- 
tracts attention towards them. Colored like the 
sands on which they run, if danger approach, 
they cower down, motionless as the small stones 
of the beach, till the deceived eye is turned away ; 
while the tender mother entices from them the 
foot of the stranger, in vain pursuit of herself. 
How solemn is the lonely shore, where the sea 
uplifts its voice, as it were the voice of God! No 
one dwelleth here. The fisher moors his skiff, 
and seeks his home in the cheerful village. And 
we also must go away to our evening rest. But 
the spirit of God will still move on the face of the 
deep. And in the stillness of the night we may 
wake and listen to the waves, as they break and 
dash upon the distant beach. Let us not go away 
unimpressed with the wisdom and goodness of 
God. The sea obeys his will; but it is uncon- 
scious of its obedience. Let us also obey him — 
not as the passive sea, but with the active intelli- 
gence of living spirits, to whom he has given his 
written and perfect law. L. 
Boston. 
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THE TWO GUIDES. 
AN ALLEGORY. 


A coop and wise king once had a colony un- 
der his government, the inhabitants of which 
were greatly afflicted with blindness ; and while 
they were always wandering about in wrong 
paths, they declared that they had a most earnest 
desire to go right, if they could only see the 
way. Hereupon the good king resolved to furnish 
them with guides; but having a great respect for 
the individual freedom of his subjects, he resolved 
to send them two guides, in order that every man 
might have a perfect liberty of choice. 

One of these guides was distinguished by a 
very innocent, sincere expression of counte- 
nance, a mild quiet eye, a cheerful lip, and 
great simplicity of manner. The other had a 
keen, thoughtful aspect, a penetrating eye and a 
sarcastic mouth. Whether-he talked with friend 
or foe, he assumed the same smooth elegance of 
manner ; and he had the faculty of smiling with 
his eyes, while his lips were motionless — a sure 
sign that his affections and his thoughts dwelt 
far apart from each other. When any man 
asked the first of these guides what path it was 
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best to pursue, he looked earnestly toward heaven 
for a while, and then, with a serene aspect, 
briefly replied, ‘‘This is the right path, my 
friend.” When the other guide was consulted, 
he put his hand to his forehead, and looked in- 
tently upon the ground; and then answered, 
“* You observe, my friend, that the other guide 
always chooses the straightest and shortest road. 
This is because he is near sighted, and goes di- 
rectly onward, just as far as he can see plainly, 
and no farther. Now I am remarkably far- 
sighted. All the doublings of the paths among 
the deep ravines and distant caves, I can see at 
a glance. Beyond them stands an imperial pal- 
lace, glittering with gems. The first guide, — 
honest, simple soul that he is, — will never reach 
this magnificent place. Seated in the sunny 
fields his heart will rejoice at the sight of a daisy, 
and leap like the heart of a little child. If he 
lives to three score years and ten, he will never 
be wiser than an infant. Follow me; I will lead 
} you on through devious roads, which shall bring 
_ you to heaps of gold and pear! and diamonds; 
| and the foolish ones, who have taken the straighter 
| course, will be ashamed to look you in the face.” 
| These splendid professions made the" second 
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guide very popular in the colony; especially as 
he usually entered flowery and verdant paths, 
while the other guide more frequently led the way 
through briars and thorns. 

But as the first guide proceeded, his path grew 
more intricate, and led through parched deserts, 
and dark caverns, and muddy subterranean holes. 
Here and there were gorgeous flowers ; but they 
fell to pieces the moment they were touched, and 
the poisonous atmosphere they breathed caused 
many travellers to sicken and die. Oftentimes, 
slippery, glittering serpents were twisted round 
the stems, and their bite was mortal. Some pas- 
sengers, discouraged at these circumstances, 
tried to turn back, and seek the first guide. But 
it was very remarkable that whoever touched the 
hand of the second guide was straightway af- 
flicted with an optical disease, much worse than 
the blindness he pretended to cure. They could 
very indistinctly perceive a straight line; and, in 
spite of their mathematical knowledge, a crooked 

‘line always seemed the shortest. ‘The more they 
wandered in oblique paths, the more this disease 
increased upon them; and at last they ridiculed 
everybody who said there was such a thing as a 
straight line in the world — maintaining that if . 
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such a thing could possibly exist, it would only 
lead out into infinite and empty space. 

A very few, when they entered the winding 
paths, and began to feel the approaches of this 
strange disease, looked upwards to heaven, and 
the light that came from thence removed the film 
fromtheir eyes. ‘These followed the wiser guide ; 
at first with doubt, and trembling; but he led 
them as a little child leads a lamb, and by de- 
grees the power of seeing straight was given them. 

People that had grown old in company with 
the first guide gave very unfavorable accounts to 
the young men, who were about making their 
choice. They described the bright but deadly 
serpents, the poisonous flowers, and the dark 
passages under the earth. Of their crooked 
vision they did not speak; for their eyes had so 
long been in that state, that they supposed they 
alone were healthy, and all other people diseased. 
Some of them had reached the magnificent 
palace; but when they took possession of it, 
they found it was all built of ice. The pillars 
and the statues, the diamonds, the pearls, and 
the gold, were all of ice —the very flowers of 
the gardens were fringed with icicles, and pow- 
dered with snow. There was no life, no fra- 
grance there. The atmosphere all around was 
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dark ; and the only light within the palace was: 
reflected in cold gleams from one form of ice to 
another. Comfortless and weary, they anxiously 
looked out in the darkness for a gate, which they 
in their youth had been told led to a fairer and 
better world. But everything in that direction 
was enveloped in thick fog. That world could 
never be perceived by men of the crooked vision. 

Those who had followed the first guide told 
a far different story. ‘They said their path was 
at first thorny and difficult, and a few serpents. 
infested the way. But these serpents rapidly 
glided away from the presence of their guide ; 
and as they went on, the air became redolent 
with the fragrance of sweet flowers, the waters. 
of the brook greeted them with music, “ the 
morning stars sung together,” and the sun shone 
with a milder and more glorious light. Some- 
times infant angels appeared in the air, and 
marked their onward course with scattered roses. 
If for a moment, they looked toward the crooked 
paths, a cloud passed over the landscape, the 
angels disappeared—the music ceased — the 
flowers nodded to each other like the flitting 
shadows of a lamp — and their guide could no 
longer be discerned. But in their distress, they 
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heard his soft voice saying, ‘‘ Look to Heaven for 
light.” Nothing doubting, they looked upward 
—and their path again lay before them, bright 
and distinct in beauty. By these tokens, they 
knew that the wide and crooked paths begun in 
evil, and ended in destruction. With strong and 
cheerful hearts they went forward in the direct 
and narrow path, which grew lovelier and love- 
lier, even unto the end. Many of them entered 
a beautiful temple, where the light all came from 
above, and shed a living glory on every gem and 
flower. A genial warmth pervaded this temple ; 
and there was music and fragrance everywhere. 
The first guide was with them; and they still 
looked: to him for direction, as a little child 
watches its mother’s eye. And now they were 
often visited by angels, who told them of a world 
still more gloriously beautiful than the temple 
they had reached.. They pointed to the gate, 
which they called The Entrance to Life; but 
mortals call it Death. And behold the gate was 
covered with flowers, among which the happy 
doves builded their nests; and beyond the gate, 
the landscape seemed to breathe, and the sun- 
light was “‘ a thing of life.” 

The first guide was named Conscience ; the 
second was Ponicy. 
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Arro.ires are bodies which have fallen from 
the atmosphere to the earth. The name is com- 
posed of two Greek words, and signifies Air 
Stones. The accounts of these phenomena 
handed down from ancient times have not been 
generally believed until within the last thirty 
years ; but within that period there have been 
many recent and authentic statements to corrob- 
orate the fact. 

Livy states, that a shower of stones fell on the 
Alban Mount, not far from Rome, in the reign 
of Tullus Hostilius, about 654 years B. C. -Plu- 
tarch describes a stone that fell in the Helles- 
pont, near the modern Gallipoli, about 405 years 
B. C.; and the elder Pliny, who wrote five hun- 
dred years afterwards, says that the stone was to 
be seen in his time, that it was as large as a wag- 
on, of a burnt color, and in its fall was accom- 
panied by a meteor. The fabled mother of the 
gods was worshipped at Pessinus, under the form 
of a stone, said to have fallen from heaven. At 
Emessa, in Syria, the Sun was worshipped in the 
shape of a large black stone, which according to 
tradition, had fallen from the atmosphere, 
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In 1492, a stone weighing 270 pounds fell at 
Ensisheim in Alsace; for three hundred years it 
‘was suspended in the church by a strong chain. 
During the first French Revolution it was carried 
off, and many pieces were broken from it. One 
of these is now in the Museum at the Jardin des 
Plantes, near Paris. The remainder of the 


relic was carried back to Ensisheim, and placed 


near the great altar in the church. 

In Tartary, near theriver Jenessei, a large and 
singular mass, found on a slate mountain, was 
held in great veneration by the natives, on ac- 
count of the tradition that it had fallen from 
heaven. Philosophers who have examined it, 
have found that it possesses the usual properties 


of meteoric stones. It weighed fourteen hundred 


pounds. It was cellular, like a sponge, and the 
cells contained small glassy particles. The iron 
it contained was tough and malleable. 

Another immense mass of meteoric iron was 
found in South America, about five hundred 
miles northwest’ of Buenos Ayres. It lay ina 
vast plain, half sunk in the ground ; and from its 
size it was judged to weigh more than thirteen 
tons. 

Another large meteoric stone has been found 
at the Cape of Good Hope. 
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In 1796,a stone was exhibited in London, 
weighing fiftysix pounds, which was said to have 
fallen in Yorkshire the preceding year. 

In December 1798, at a short distance from 
Benares, in the East Indies, a very luminous me- 
teor, like a large ball of fire, was observed in the 
heavens about eight o’clock in the evening. It 
was accompanied by a noise like thunder, imme- 
diately followed by the sound of falling bodies. 
This meteor was visible but for a short time, 
during which it rendered every object as visible 
as the brightest moon-light. Many of the stones 
were buried in the earth to the depth of six 
inches; and some of them weighed two pounds 
each. 

In April, 1803, about half a league north- 
west from L’Aigle, in France, a singular mete- 
oric cloud was seen, which after each explosion, 
sent out vapor in all directions. ‘Throughout the 
district over which the cloud hung, a hissing 
noise was heard, like that of a stone from a sling, 
and a vast number of stones fell to the ground. 
More than two thousand were collected. They 
varied in weight from two drams to seventeen 
pounds and a half. An umbrella would be a 
poor protection from such red hot showers ! 
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During the explosions at L’ Aigle, a ball of fire 
was seen in the air, at various places in Norman- 
dy far distant from each other. 

Aerolites are generally shaped like prisms and 
pyramids, the angles being rounded. Their 
surface is irregular, and glazed with a black 
crust, like varnish. When taken up soon after 
their fall, they are extremely hot. There is a 
remarkable similarity in all the meteoric stones 
found in various parts of the world. A large 
proportion of tron is always found in them, com- 
bined with more or less of the rare metal called 
nickel; the earths silica, and magnesia, and sul- 
phur constitute the other principal ingredients : 
other metals and earths are occasionally found 
mixed with these, in greater or less proportion. 
No combination similar to meteoric stones have 
ever been discovered among the rocks of this 
world, or the products of ‘any volcano upon this 
earth. The appearance of these phenomena 
does not seem to depend upon any particular 
state of the atmosphere, or of the weather. — 
They have fallen in all climates, at all seasons, 
in the night, and in the day. 

The only recorded instance of iron having been 
actually seen to fall from the air is said to have 
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taken place at Agram, in Crotia, in 1751. On 
the 26th of May, about six o’clock in the eve- 
ning, the sky being quite clear, a ball of fire shot 
along from west to east, accompanied by a hol- 
low noise ; after a loud explosion, followed by a 
great smoke, two masses of iron fell to the earth, 
in the form of chains welded together. 

In numerous cases, the explosion of meteors 
has been attended with showers of black and red 
dust, which usually contains small, hard, angular 
grains. Sometimes a soft, red gelatinous matter, 
resembling coagulated blood, has fallen; hence 
there have been stories that the sky had actually 


rained blood. The appearances above men- «/ 


tioned are, not unfrequently, accompanied by a 
fall of stones. 

In November, 1775, red rain fell around the 
Lake of Constance, in Switzerland, and on the 
same day in Russia and Sweden. The water 
was of an acid taste, probably owing to sulphuric 
acid ; and when dried, the flaky precipitate was 
attracted by the magnet. In 1803, red dust and 
rain fell in Italy, which on examination proved 
not to be volcanic. 

In 1813, red snow fell near Arezzo, during 


the space of several hours, accompanied with a— : 
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sound like the violent dashing of waves in the 
distance ; two or three explosions, like thunder, 
attended the greatest fall. This snow being 
melted, yielded a precipitate similar to the me- 
teoric stones, consisting of iron, silica, lime, al- 
umina, and manganese. 

It has been supposed that this wonderful class 
of natural phenomena was occasioned by distant 
volcanoes belonging to this earth; but this is re- 
futed by the fact that meteoric stones are totally 
unlike volcanic stones; and they fall from a 
height, to which it is not deemed possible that 
any volcano could have thrown them. Others 
have thought that aerolites were formed in the 
atmosphere; but no chemical discoveries have 
yet shown that the air contains the elements of 
which they are composed. Sir Humphry Davy 
speaks of a great American meteor, which threw 
down showers of stones,and was estimated at sev- 
enteen miles high; the immense volume of atmos- 
phere which it would require to form such a huge 
mass seems to put this theory out of the question : 
besides, these meteors move more rapidly than 
the earth in its orbit— and what force exists in 
the air to project them with such velocity ? 

Some have supposed that these bodies are 
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thrown from volcanoes in the moon, with such 
force as to come within the earth’s attrac- 
tion. La Place was so far influenced by this 
theory, that he calculated the degree of lunar 
volcanic force required for this purpose; and 
he concluded that a body thus projected with 
a velocity of 1771 feet in the first second, would 
reach our earth in about two days and a half: 
other astronomers are of opinion that the velocity 
of meteors is too great to admit of the possibility 
of their being thrown from the moon. 

Some philosophers believe that these meteors 
are fragments of the matter originally created, 
which, wandering round the earth, enter the upper 
regions of the atmosphere, and become ignited by 
their own velocity. 

A great deal of ridicule has formerly been be- 
stowed upon those who were foolish enough to 
believe that stones fell from the sky ; but the fact 
is now proved by evidence so conclusive, that it 
no longer admits of doubt. This should teach 
us to be cautious how we treat as idle supersti- 
tions, all stories that we do not clearly compre- 
hend.* 


“The above information was collected and abridged 
from the English Penny Cyclopedia. 
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THE description of Eddystone Lighthouse, and the account of 
Iceland mice, in the last number of the Miscellany, were taken 
from the Penny Magazine, a work full of valuable information, 
and republished in this country at a cheap rate. 

The following anecdote, from the same source, contains an 
admonition for those Christian countries, that sanction unchris- 
tian customs : 


AN AFRICAN JUDGE AND EUROPEAN SLAVE-HOLDER. 


In the year 1824, an English naturalist, in the 
course of a tour in Cafferland, had an opportuni- 
ty of witnessing the justice and impartiality of 
the Caffer chiefs, in their capacity of judges. 
Being dissatisfied with the conduct of his slave, 
whom he had brought up with him from the 


Cape Colony, after some altercation and the in- 
fliction of a few blows with his sjamboc (whip of 
rhinoceros hide,) he carried the man before Ma- 
como, the head of a tribe near the river Keissi. 
Here the master and slave filed cross bills against 
each other. The~slave produced witnesses to 
prove that his master had struck and abused him 
without cause: the master accused the slave of 
laziness, insolence and disobedience, and de- 
manded that he should be punished by a severe 
flogging. Macomo, after hearing both parties, 
informed them that in Cafferland there were no 
slaves; he must, therefore, consider them mere- 
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ly as two men, who had made a bargain with 
each other. ‘‘ Now it appears,” said he to the 
Englishman, “ that you have struck this man, and 
otherwise ill treated him; but you can show no 
proof that he had injured you by offering you 
violence. I therefore déelare your bargain at an 
end ; he is free to go where he pleases ; and you 
shall pay him an ox for the wrong you have done 
him.” At this decision the white man was 
highly incensed, and refused to submit. ‘“‘ He 
deserved punishment, not reward,” said he, “ for 
his insolence.” ‘* You have not proved that,” said 
Macomo ; “ but had it been so, you should have 
brought him tome. Why do [sit here from sun- 
rise to sun-set, if need be? It is to decide 
between man and man, incases where their an- 
ger blinds them, and hinders their judgment. If 
men use their hands in secret, instead of their 
tongues before the judge, or the old men, whose 
life would be worth a husk of corn?” The trav- 
eller replied that he would not argue the matter 
with him, “ for he (Macomo) was ignorant of the 
usages of civilized life, and did not understand 
the rights of property. I will complain of your 
conduct,’ said he, “‘ to Major Somerset, the com- 
mander of the frontier, who will scon show you - | 
the difference between an elephant and a deer.’” 
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To this taunt Macomo replied calmly—“ I know 
that Somerset is stronger thanI am. He is an 
elephant, but neither I nor my father have been 
called deer. You say that your people are wiser 
than ours: you do not show it in appealing from 
reason to force. Whengyou return to the Col- 
ony, the landrost will decide between you : here 
it can go no further. Give him the ox,” he 
added, ‘“‘ it will be better for you.’”’ The Doctor 
yielded. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Auten & Ticxnor have lately published “ Taz Biack 
Vetver Bracever,” and “ Earty Impressions ;’’ both 
of them by the author of “ The Shower,” “ ‘T'emptation,”” 
&c. These little volumes, particularly ‘“ Early Impres- 
sions,” have been deservedly popular. They breathe a 
very pure spirit of morality, and have a tendency to make 
the youthful mind look inward and watch over its motives. 
with cautious vigilance. 

Auten & Ticxnor have likewise published “4 Word 
to Teachers, or Two Days in a Primary School ;”’ by 
William A. Alcott, so well known for his experience in 
early education. The book does not deal in learned the- 
ories, but introduces the reader to the every day process of 
instruction in the First Public School, at Hartford, Conn. 
Those who like the Infant School system, would no doubt 
find many useful suggestions in this simple, unpretending 
little volume. 
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